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“How Te Get Profits From Inventories”. 
A detailed presentation of simplified, 
proved-in-use methods for keeping stocks 
in balance, holding costs down. KD375 


“How To Build A Profitable Sales Pre- 


gram”. A wealth of authoritative informa- 


tion in concise form; effective control by 
territory, salesman, product. KD381 








“Production Control Systems and Pro- 
cedures”. Practical tips on how to main- 
tain schedules, meet delivery dates and 
keep inventories in balance. X1268 
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“Atomic Age Accounting”. An outline of 
high speed, low cost methods for obtain- 
ing figure-facts on payroll, cost, produc- 
tion, sales, inventory. TM723 





“New Tempo in Figure Production”. Now 
you can handle all office figure work on 
one machine with printed proof of accu- 
racy for every computation. AD515 











“Mechanize Now . . .” Savings of 40 to 
60% made possible by Remington Rand’s 
versatile Foremost, the easiest to use of 
all accounting machines. AB423 








“Take A Letter . . .” Facts about the 
Remington Rand Electri-conomy — how it 
produces better print work and gives you 
10 to 50% greater typing output. RE6499 
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“Right Before Your Eyes”. Economies 
of “Forward Transcribing”, where the 
typist reads from copy right before her 
eyes. RSL212 


Read em and Reap! 





“Synchro-Matic Accounts Payable”. 
Punched cards for rapid tabulations of 
data can be an automatic by-product of 
bookkeeping. 


These are just a few among the hundreds of booklets 
offered free by the Management Controls Reference 
Library of Remington Rand... to help you cut costs 
and/or add to your company’s gross income. 

Some have to do with simplified methods — ways 
that you can cut out needless paper work and at 
the same time have complete facts and figures at 
your command, as a basis for effective management 
control. Others show how to get greater clerical out- 
put from office machines and equipment. And most 
contain interesting case history information citing 


proof of results obtained by companies whose prob- 
lems are similar to yours. 

Please check through the titles carefully and let 
us know which you’d like to have. There’s no obli- 
gation, of course. Just phone or visit the nearest 
Remington Rand Business Equipment Center or 
write to Management Controls Reference Library, 
Room 1643 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Memington. Flan. 
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Crystal balling in reverse 


Now twat the pundits have put 
their 1952 predictions on record, we 
can take a minute to reverse the 
crystal ball and give 1951 a last 
onceover. As good a way as any 
other might be to thumb through 
Fores 1951 covers, to see how they 
mirrored the financial history of the 
year. 

Cover boy of January 15, 1951 
(see cut)was Lowell T. Mason, chief 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 
Bureaucrat Mason made ForsBeEs 
cover because he publicly rejected 
the theory of former Soviet Attorney 
General Krylenko: that government 
may punish or restrain without find- 
ing of guilt. (This has since become 
known as the “Social Danger” prin- 
ciple.) “To confused businessmen,” 
wrote Forses, “FTC had seemed 
bent on claiming authority to punish 
whatever whim or wish moved it to 
call unfair.” 

The February 1 cover pictured a 
steel tap at Homestead, with the 
lead story focusing on the steel ex- 
pansion controversy. Interior Secre- 
tary Oscar Chapman and crew were 
plumping for 130,000,000 tons of 
yearly steel capacity by 1954. Big 
Steel’s Fairless, Republic’s White, 
Armco’s Hook warned against over- 
expansion, which would raise the 
breakeven point of heavily-capital- 
ized steel companies beyond the 
level of peacetime business. They 
agreed about 115,000,000 tons was 
about right, and the end of this year 
may see some such figure achieved, 
give or take a couple million. 

Chrysler’s new president, Tex Col- 
bert, was mid-February’s cover story. 
The occasion was Chrysler’s revamp- 
ing of models and management phil- 
osophy. The focus was on Chrysler’s 
V-8 Firepower engine, which out- 
horsepowered Cadillac, and paced re- 
designed DeSoto, Dodge and Plym- 
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outh back to their places in the 
market after 1950’s disastrous 100- 
day strike. 

March 1 brought a cover piece on 
Continental Oil and its relatively new 
president, Leonard McCollum. The 
16th largest domestic oil company 
had become the sweetheart of the 
mutual fund and institutional invest- 
or. (Current times-earnings ratio for 
Continental is 13.28-to-1, highest 
of the top 16, with Sun Oil closest 
at 10.87-to-1.) Over the last ten 
years, Continental’s return on invest- 
ment, at 14.7%, has been second only 
to that of Cities Service. 

The second March issue bore a 
quadruple-barrelled cover, picturing 
four economists named _ Slichter, 
Nathan, Keyserling, and Smith. 
“Who Are the Economists?” was the 
head on the accompanying piece, 
which discussed four kinds of econ- 
omists and how they grew—acade- 
micians, consultants, labor apolo- 
gists, political apologists. 

The April 1 cover man was Harry 
Humphreys, president of U. S. Rub- 
ber. Inside, the lead article described 
how this self-described “fugitive 
from the working class” bounced 
once-flat U. S. Rubber into a near- 
tie with Firestone, second largest 
rubber company in the world. Later 
in 1951, investors took another look 
at Humphreys’ outfit, boosted its 
stock from 55 to around 75. 

Commercial Solvents’ new presi- 
dent Al Woods, then almost un- 
known, appeared on the April 15 
cover. Woods was taking a small, 
$44 million chemical company with 
a highly volatile basic product (alco- 
hol) into markets where sheer sales- 
manship pays off. CS also enjoyed a 
later market run-up as a “growth 
sleeper.” 

May brought flowers and a cover 
shot of Henry Dreyfuss. A personal- 
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ity piece on Industrial Designer Drey- 
fuss described, among other things, 
how AT & T’s telephones, RCA’s radios 
and Woolworth’s flyswatters are shaped 
to serve and to sell. Although Raymond 
Loewy, who was then re-designing 
Gimbel’s, had snared yards of publicity, 
his counterpart Dreyfuss was not so 
well known. Said the article: “It was 
Dreyfuss who shifted refrigerator mo- 
tors from top to bottom, integrated 
headlights with Hoover vacuums,” and 
designed New York Central trains, 
Deere tractors, Lockheed plane in- 
teriors, Royal typewriters, Ansco cam- 
eras, GE refrigerators, Goodyear tires, 
and American Export steamship liners. 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Com- 
pany’s president, Tim Hartnett, shared 
the May 15 cover with his favorite 
mascot, Willie the Penguin of Kool 
fame. B & W is not a public corpora- 
tion, being owned by British American 
Tobacco. But its plucky plugging of 
fringe brands like Kool, Raleigh and 
Viceroy gave Fores readers insight 
into the business of selling cigarets. 
June 1 saw a cover portrait of Cap- 
tain Eddie Rickenbacker, selected as 
“outstanding figure in business” by a 
Forses poll of 11,000 security analysts, 
executives, public relations men, cham- 
ber of commerce secretaries, and trade 
association officials. Others in the top 
dozen were: IBM’s T. J. Watson; U. S. 
Steel’s Ben Fairless; television’s Allen 
B. DuMont; Henry Ford II; General 
Motors’ C. E. Wilson; aircrafter Donald 
Douglas; Harvey Firestone, Jr.; Good- 
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rich’s John Collyer; C & O’s Robert 
Young; International Harvester’s Mc- 
Cormick; and General Motors’ Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr. 

Two weeks later, Pepsi-Cola’s Al 
Steele was the cover subject. The lead 
story, “Pepsis Double Trouble,” docu- 
mented the difficulties Pepsi-Cola had 
and has as runner-up to the Coca-Cola 
colossus. 

On July 1 Forses went to the coun- 
try for its cover man: Roscoe Smith, 
who built the Orange & Rockland Elec- 
tric Company single-handed, only to be 
told by the PSC he couldn’t string 
Christmas tree lights for free in Goshen, 
New York. Gist of the piece was what 
happens to a capitalist’s morale when 
government damns him for running his 
business like a human being. 

July 15 brought the year’s second 
Washington cover personality, William 
McChesney Martin, Jr., Federal Reserve 
Chairman who once was a boy wonder 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. The story: money policies of 
Martin and the Big Bank, and how they 
promised to affect the economy. Dur- 
ing his interview with ForsEs reporter, 
Martin got off the truism of the year: 
“Nothing we do here,” said he, “will 
have any lasting effect, until Adminis- 
tration leaders make sincere efforts to 
cut expenditures and balance the 
budget.” 

As August broke, so did a midsum- 
mer storyon Baseballman George Weiss, 
a man who wins pennants and influences 
profits, earning 40% on investment for 
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the owners of the New York Yankees. 
As Forses story on Weiss broke, base- 
ball was being given the Washington 
treatment. Rep. Emanuel Celler (Dem- 
ocrat, Dodger fan, New York) pro- 
posed legalization of the “reserve 
clause” in the standard player contract, 
so that the game couldn’t be crucified 
as a monopoly. Celler’s crisis didn’t get 
half as much publicity as any Yankee- 
Cleveland game, however. 

Alcoa’s gentlemanly Irving Wilson 
took the August 15 cover. The new 
Aluminum Company president symbol- 
ized the emergence of a Mellon outfit 
from a family cocoon to the butterfly 
status of Big Board listing. By way of 
contrast with the August 1 story, the 
description of Alcoa’s long wrangle 
with the Department of Justice made 
anything but light, summery reading. 
The case against Alcoa is still technical- 
ly open (until 1955) pending “well- 
founded assurance that in future years 
competitive conditions will. prevail in 
the domestic aluminum industry.” Later 
in the year, over the strident objections 
of Justice Department, Anaconda Cop- 
per was cleared for the Kalispell, Mon- 
tana, virgin aluminum plant near Hun- 
gry Horse Dam, thus supplying extra 
assurance of future competition. 

September’s first issue cover-pictured 
Fred Gurley of the Santa Fe, one of the 
few remaining blue chips among rail- 
road common stocks. It was Gurley’s 
ploughback ratio—“one for investors, 
two for the road”—that kept it that way. 
Gurley’s dieselization was paying big 
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dividends in unbroken runs across the 
Southwest’s economic desert; these 
meant a big increase in average trip 
speed without pushing the throttle past 
the safe maximum or “Wall Street 
Notch.” 

As the metals pinch tightened, an- 
other non-ferrous producer took ForRBEs 
spotlight: William Hoover, president of 
Anaconda Copper. With copper prices 
at the top of their cycle, the Big A 
found investor interest growing; its 
common went from 87 to 50 in the last 
five months of 1951. 

On October 1, the bald head of Mon- 
santo Chemical’s Charles Thomas dom- 
inatedthecover. A practising technocrat, 
Thomas was typical of management in 
the country’s No. 1 growth industry— 
chemicals. Timed for the New York 
convention of 18,000 members of the 
American Chemical Association, the 
issue’s lead article—“Shades of the 
Technocrats!” — summarized a growth 
pace that no other industry had ever 
matched, even the railroads between 
1869 and 1890. In ten years Du Pont 
sales had leaped 350%, Cyanamid’s 
820%, Union Carbide’s 361%, Mon- 
santo’s 479%, and Dow’s a phenomenal 
756%. As ForBes went to press, a yel- 
low sulphuric-acid smog settled over 
Manhattan, reddening New Yorkers’ 
eyes for two days. Commented the 
editors in print: “No doubt about it; 
the chemical age had arrived.” 

Later in the month, scenery replaced 
people: an impressive kodachrome of 
Pacific Gas & Electric’s Carquinez 
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Crossing near San Francisco. Reason 
for the story: P G & E was obviously 
becoming the biggest public utility. 

November 1 pictured International 
Paper’s John Hinman. With paper prof- 
its at an all-time high, the lead piece 
updated one of the greatest growth 
romances of them all. A share of 7% 
preferred bought at 112 in 1926, con- 
verted into common and held until 
1950, would have been worth $500. 

Next issue reverted to scenery: 
Canada was the “cover personality.” 
The Northern Neighbor was attracting 
wider investor interest in 1951. ForBEs 
described Canada’s _ britches-busting 
economy and two features of immediate 
interest to the financial community: the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and Toron- 
to’s “Dirty Thirty” stock swindlers. As 
1951 ran out, brokerage houses came 
out with a spate of booklets on Can- 
adian investments in general and the 
Canadian Pacific in particular. 

By December, the textile industry 
had dropped completely out of the 
nation’s semi-war boom. Nevertheless, 
Burlington Mills’ Spencer Love made 
Forses cover (for the second time in 
four years). The reason: he headed the 
country’s best-managed textile outfit, 
which contrived to keep expanding 
even while most textiles were shrinking. 

The year’s last cover was a close-up 
of George Keith Funston, new president 
of the New York Stock Exchange. An 
ex-college president, Funston had come 
into the financial community’s toughest 
job: selling Wall Street to Main Street. 
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“To the Old Guarders on the Street,” 
the article read, “stocks are a way of 
making a living. To Funston, and the 
Young Turks, they are a means to a way 
of life. One of his hardest tasks will be 
to make the large number of unbe- 
lievers in his own bailiwick see it in 
the same light.” 

Four times during 1951 did Fores 
cover carry the colored diagonal strip 
flagging a “special feature.” The first, 
on June 1, called attention to the In- 
dustrial Opinion Audit. The second, on 
July 1, marked the 21st annual stock- 
holder summary, which tabulated a 
2.2% increase in shareholder rosters for 
355 of the country’s largest public cor- 
porations. The third “special” strip 
tagged the July 15 number as a Mu- 
tual Funds Issue, and the fourth, on 
August 15, described Wall Street 
brokers’ reaction to ForBES anonymous 
responses to “free investment counsel- 
ing” offers. 

The final tally was a fair index to 
the investment world’s interests in 1951: 
metals 3; chemicals 2; Washington 2; 
utilities 2; autos, oils, rubber, tobacco, 
rails, paper, airlines and soft drinks, 1 
each. Forses claims no crystal ball 
clairvoyance for its pick of cover pix, 
although one fact can hardly be ig- 
nored: research for the cover story on 
the New York Yankees’ George Weiss 
began midway in June, a full 17 weeks 
before the Yankees took the American 
League pennant and cooled off the 
torrid Giants for the world cham- 
pionship. 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





Period of uncertainty lies ahead. 
Third-biggest budget ($85 billion) in 


country’s history is causing deep appre- 
heusion. 


It may be cut slightly, but not much. 


Unless taxes are increased, a $14.4 bil- 
lion deficit looms. 


Little likelihood of higher taxes in an 
election year. 


Plugging tax “loopholes” may help. 


Elimination of waste and inefficiency 
in spending would help more. 


Suggestion: Draft experienced business 
purchasing agents to do Government 
buying. 


Nary a word about cutting non-defense 
expenditures! 


Will Congress do the needful? 


The Hoover Commission Report is still 
collecting dust! 


Inflation marches on! 
Consumer spending is tightening. 
Savings are soaring. 


Consensus is that 1952 corporation earn- 
ings will be about 25% below 1950 peak. 


Some dividends may be lowered. 


“Substantial increase in unemployment 
in second quarter” is looked for by 
Secretary Sawyer. 


Politics will dominate news from here 
on to November. 


Increasing air disasters are deplorable. 
Are personnel sufficiently trained to op- 
erate and maintain complex modern 
planes? 

Situation in Iran and Egypt is explosive. 


Calls for highest degree of statesman- 
ship. 


Russia is beginning to feel Western eco- 
nomic pressures. 


Soviet nations are making desperate at- 
tempts to increase foreign trade. 


We have our troubles. Stalin has more! 
—{>.W. 








THE NATION found a seafaring hero last 
month as it breathlessly watched Cap- 
tain Kurt Carlsen’s gallant losing battle 
to save his ship. But while Cailsen’s 
battered Flying Enterprise foundered, 
around the rims of the nation Free En- 
terprise was still staunchly afloat: 

The economy itself rode pitching and 
rolling, prow down in heavy seas. While 
its engines throbbed and its screws 
turned, gulls of speculation wheeled in 
its track. Were there serious storms to 
buck on 1952’s horizon? Wasn’t mobili- 
zation already running far behind 
schedule? 

“Bilgewater,” bellowed Skipper Wil- 
son, emerging from his cockpit to take 
a squint at the weather. If the sea 
lawyers would look at the plain facts, 
thumped he, they would see that—bar- 
ring a few adjustments for bad weath- 
er—we are just where we planned to 
be. Underneath the deckplates, the 
U.S.’ industrial boilers were hotting up 
fast, turning the screws at a $2 billion 
monthly rate of output. And still rev- 
ving up at a $1 billion monthly clip. 

At his skipper’s elbow, DPA Chief 
Fleischmann had a word to add. in 
1952, he warranted, military output 
would jump to $50  billion—almost 
double the 1951 total. Specifically, air- 
plane output would step up 115% above 
last year, electronic equipment ship- 
ments run at a 268% faster clip and 
machine tool deliveries climb to $800 
million from $305 million in 1951. By 
years end, the nation’s industrial ex- 
pansion program for defense was 46% 
complete; by late 1953, it will be 95% 
accomplished. 

Defense pilots pale, however, at the 
thought of having to fuel Britain’s econ- 
omy, supply the steel and other metals 
a Former Naval Person rolled into town 
last month to get. Privately they admit 
that the wind that blew from that quar- 
ter into Congressional ears dismayed 
the crew and troubled the captain’s 
mind. Chief worry: while 41% of the $2 
billion worth of steel works and rolling 
mills planned had been completed by 
year-end, only 19% of the $340 million 
expansion in blast furnace capacity 
wanted was in place. 

Nagging the planners also are these 
evidences that the build-up program 
has gotten out of kilter: only 27% of 
targeted new aluminum capacity is in 
place; 23% of the inorganic chemicals 
facilities; 28% of welded and heavy 
riveted pipe-making plant; 35% of by- 
product coke oven capacity; 38% of pro- 
grammed oil refining facilities. Unless 
these were stoked up, they admitted, 
1953 might see the U.S.’ battle wagon 
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still running at drastically reduced 
speed. 

Storm warnings, meanwhile, were 
hoisted in another quarter—and not 
warnings of a mere squall at that. 
Drawing a census of members’ views, 
the Association of Consulting Manage- 
ment Engineers warned that 1952 
would show “a strong recession threat.” 
One bloomy group flatly predicted that: 
“If peace comes quickly in Korea and 
the Russian enigma clears up leaving 
us asleep and unprepared, then expect 
a depression such as we have never be- 
fore experienced.” Others weren’t sure 
when the showdown would come. Yet 
they warned that “after more than a 
decade of one artificial stimulant after 
another,” very rough weather lay ahead. 

But at the University of Chicago 
School of Business, Dean Garfield V. 
Cox was filled with breezy optimism. 
His balmy view: “The expected but un- 
materializing boom of 1951 is a cer- 
tainty... for 1952.” 

A Capital Crew continued to climb 
aboard to swell the roster of US. 
investors. Added to the biggest of 
all shareholder families-AT&T’s—was 
probably the youngest of all stockhold- 
ers, Leonard A. Snyder. Leonard was 
piped aboard by Philadelphia’s Hecker 


-& Co. when he was barely 32 minutes 


old. How it happened: an aunt in 
Miami, Florida figured that the best 
way to start Leonard off in the world 
was to endow him with a piece of 
AT&T. So she called Hecker & Co. to 
buy five shares at the market for the 
new arrival. For Leonard, a stake; for 
AT&T, a new stockholder and a couple 
of nice long distance calls. Happy as 
AT&T is, however, one legal technical- 
ity poses a problem: minors may not by 
law own stock in their own names. 

Elsewhere in U.S. corporations’ stock- 
holder families: 

Celebration: By Phillips Petroleum in 
honor of its 66,000th stockholder, Mrs. 
Roma N. Hawkins, dean of students at 
MacMurray College for Women, Jack- 
sonville, Ind. Phillips’ president, Paul 
Endacott, arranged a gala tour of 
the company’s Borger, Texas, plant, 
whisked Mrs. Borger afterwards to New 
York where she toured the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange and was feted by Exchange 
President G. Keith Funston. Mrs. Bor- 
ger bought her share of Phillips Pete 
late last year, but by the time the party 
had been arranged, Phillips’ stockholder 
family had already grown to more than 
71,000. 

Domestic discord: as minority groups 
battled for control of three major cor- 
porations. In one case, Segal Lock and 
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Hardware Co., a decision was delayed 
pending a court ruling in a hot proxy 
fight. Previously an election had gone 
narrowly in management's favor, but 
minority director Carl Bresnick took the 
issue to court, says he still hopes to 
win. 

Another intra-mural brawl at RKO 
Theatres Corp. ended in a split deci- 
sion as Management and opposition, the 
latter headed by NYSE-member David 
Greene, each elected two directors. The 
other two directors of the six-man board 
represent the Irving Trust Co., holder 
as trustee of 929,000 shares for movie 
magnate Howard Hughes. They voted 
with management to return Sol A. 
Schwartz and other incumbent officers 
to their posts. 

Ousted was Illinois Zinc’s chairman 
James A. Hill in a spirited proxy fight 
led by insurgents A. Plack Carr, Dallas 
lawyer and oilman, and Morris Blum- 
berg, Curb Exchange member (see 
page 26). 

Before moving over to his new job 
as head of the RFC, SEC Chairman 
Harry A. McDonald (see page 20) 
struck a balance sheet of U.S. manu- 
facturers, had this to report: 

As of September 30, total assets of 
U.S. manufacturers stood at $140.2 bil- 
lion—up $19.7 billion from a year ago. 
A big chunk of the increase came from 
securities offered for sale in 1951—$7.5 
billion compared with $6.4 billion total 
offerings in 1950. New. money, calcu- 
lated McDonald, accounted for over 
85% of that amount. Private placements 
—-which SEC ardently wants to control 
—handily exceeded the previous record 
of $3.1 billion reached in 1948. 

Pausing to sharpen his pencil, Mc- 
Donald plunged back into a statistical 
maze, came out again to report that in 
the third quarter working capital rose 
$200 million to $79.2 billion. Corporate 
liquidity, however, declined. Holdings 
of $47.6 billion of quick assets at the 
end of September amounted to 59% of 
current liabilities vs. 59% in June, 73% 
in mid-1950. Prewar, the quick ratio of 
U.S. corporations hovered around 45%. 

Boxscore on capital expenditures, ac- 
cording to McDonald: $5.3 billion in 
1951’s third quarter. Department of 
Commerce’s business economics direc- 
tor M. Joseph (“Mike”) Meehan inter- 
posed that total outlay by private in- 
dustry in 1951 was $238.8 billion, the 
highest ever, with the annual rate at 
$27.3 billion in the final quarter. 

For ’52, the new loan chief hazarded 
that U.S. industry would lay out $5.7 
billion in the first three months, 12% less 
than in the final ’51 quarter, but 18% 
more than in ’51’s first three months. 
Total spread since V-J Day: more than 
$100 billion. In all of World War II, 
industry spent only $30 billion on capi- 
tal improvement. 
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Wide World 
FORMER NAVAL PERSON: 


Afloat on a Red Ink Sea was where 
Treasury Secretary John Snyder, who 
describes himself as “the most resigned 
man in Government” found himself 
when the year ended. At midpoint in 
the fiscal year, Uncle Sam’s money man 
found himself flushing scarlet to the 
tune of $7,467,242,215—about 18 times 
as big as at the same time last year. 
And the national debt—well, do you 
really want to know? Just when you 
were singing Auld Lang Syne, my dear, 
it hit $258,460,778,794, up $3.4 billion 
over the year. 

The Government’s shortage of cash 
wasn't helped any in °51 by John 
Snyder’s insistence on the “2%% pattern” 
for financing the defense effort. All the 
patriotic spiels in the world couldn’t 
keep patriotic but prudent people from 
redeeming their savings bonds faster 
than the Treasury sold them. In 1951, 
redemptions outpaced sales by about 
$1.6 billion. Commented shrewd Mari- 
on B. Folsom, Committee for Economic 
Development Chief: “It’s hard to sell a 
1941 model of anything in 1951.” 

Mutiny broke out in Cleveland last 
month, where one independent cuss re- 
fused to pay his $88 Social Security tax 
for 1951 because he could chart his 
family’s security “better than the Gov- 
ernment can.” John Andrews, a 34- 
year-old self-employed auctioneer, pro- 
tested that the 24% tax was “discrim- 
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Wide World 


FLYING ENTERPRISE: | 
from one quarter, a steely wind to trouble the U.S.S. Free Enterprise 


inatory” and “against my political phil- 
osophy.” Blistered he: “I think it is the 
duty of the individual to provide for 
his own future security.” 

Much in the same vein, James S. 
Kemper, chairman’ of Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co., protested that a 
namby-pamby dollar makes namby- 
pamby people. His suggestion “to help 
end confusion over how much money is 
earned by work and how much is giv- 
en away by government”: that John 
Snyder print up two types of money, 
“earned dollars” and “Shangri-La” ones. 
At least, said Kemper bitterly, that way 
Americans would know where they 
stood. Now they don’t: “The easy, so- 
cialistic dollars have been so heavily 
mixed into the flow of money that it 
is hard to tell them from work-earned 
dollars.” How many “paper-hanger” 
dollars are there in circulation? In di- 
rect payments, one in six, according to 
Kemper. “Indirect payments are even 
more staggering.” 

Abandoning ship in the rich north- 
west Florida peanut and livestock area 
was the Bank of Greenwood. “We're 
old, we're tired, we've got the money 
to pay everybody 100%, so we're going 
to do it while we can and rest some,” 
sighed President R. A. Willis. “We were 
born 30 years too soon. We can’t fight 
the battle like it is. Conditions are too 
fast for me.” 
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WALL STREET 





ONE OF THE most resonant voices on 
Wall Street is Edmund W. Tabell’s. 
And if more of his audience didn’t 
concentrate on the effect of Tabell’s 
words on their bank accounts, they'd 
recognize the voice for what it truly is— 
a dramatic actor’s. 

To Tabell, “all the world’s a stage.” 
The stage was his world in the ’30s 
when he left Babson’s Reports, re- 
hearsed with Mae West, and later car- 
ried a spear in Norman Bel Geddes’ 
production of Hamlet. After all, he con- 
cedes, “a fella’s got to eat.” Thus he 
explains his appearances both on Broad- 
way and Wall Street. When Tabell 
gives a signal over at Walston, Hoffman 
& Goodwin, where his dual billing is 
that of partner and market technician, 
it’s really something to behold.” 

You’d expect to find a hunched little 
man with thick glasses answering these 
questions instead of the hefty six-footer 
who finds as much excitement in direct- 
ing amateur dramatics as in the accur- 
acy of his predictions based on such 
abstruse tools as “accumulation areas,” 
“moving averages,” and “oscillators.” 
Here’s what he’s saying about the im- 
mediate present: 

“It would appear that the market is 
faced with a severe test of its ability 
to absorb heavy overhead supply.” 

So far, not so good. But what’s your 
appraisal of ’52, Ed? 

“I expect that the market in 1952 
will fluctuate over a wider range than 
in 1951. Probably the year’s high will 
be reached in the first quarter. At the 
moment, I doubt that it will be much, 
if at all, above the 277 high of Septem- 
ber, 1951. On the downside, the indus- 
trials might work down to around the 
220 level later in the year. As I en- 
vision the general market, it appears 
that it will undergo a consolidation or 
reaccumulation period at moderately 
lower levels. This type of action could 
continue well into 1953 and would be 
the necessary prelude to a much higher 
market from 1954 on. In effect, it 
would be similar to the 1946-1949 re- 
accumulation range between 160 and 
210 on a slightly reduced scale.” 


Pro & Con: 


Should bond issues offer a cost-of- 
living proviso? It’s a question now oft 
asked in financial circles where it is 
well known that the Treasury may soon 
have to hit upon some gimmick to make 
its offerings more palatable to the pub- 
lic. The debate was sparked anew when 
The Swedish Cooperative Association, 
popularly called K.F., offered 100 mil- 
lion kroner ($19,300,000) 8% bonds 








due December 31, 1972, which are to 
be redeemed at maturity on the basis 
of the cost-of-living index of the Board 
of Social Welfare at not more than 150% 
of initial face value, nor below par. 
This means that if Sweden’s cost-of- 
living rises anywhere up to 150%, be- 
tween now and 1971, holders would 
be paid in corresponding proportions. 

Similar proposals have been made 
here, but in the past these suggestions 
have gone unheeded. Critics of K.F.’s 
action, who would not like to see U.S. 
follow suit, argue that this type of 
bond would accelerate the “inflation 
that is with us always.” Those who 
favor the action see it as a “stabilizing 
element.” New York Times, calling this 
type of bond a financial “atom bomb” 
says: “under certain conditions nobody 
will deny that the purchasing power 
bond could end all inflation. Just as the 
very existence of the dread atom bomb 
can be expected to restrain statesmen 
from the folly of total war, so, too, 
might the existence of a financial ‘atom 
bomb’ bond finally make legislators 
come to grips with their too-long neg- 
lected duty to maintain the purchasing 
power of money.” 


Sentiment: 

Will 1952’s election spur a bear or a 
bull market? Commodity Research Bu- 
reau offers the following as background 
by charting the course of stocks and 
commodities in election years since 
1900: only four times since that year, 
they find, have stocks failed to go up 
in the months immediately preceding 
the election. Those years were 1908, 
1920, 1932 and 1948. But securities 
prices dropped immediately after elec- 
tion in 1920, 1932 and 1948. In both 
1916 and 1940 they rose in November, 
slipped sharply in December. 

Best summation of Wall Street’s cur- 
rent thinking is offered in the market 
letter that reads on page one: “the pri- 
mary trend is down” and on page two 
advises: “in our opinion we are in a 
bull market (in stock prices) that has 
at least two years still to go.” 


F.Y.1.: 


Worth watching, say Wall Streeters: 
predicted forthcoming battle for Scher- 
ing Corporation when and if Alien 
Property Custodian finally lets go. Pub- 
lic offering is expected this month but 
similar announcements have been is- 
sued periodically during the past two 
years. Schering, owner of German pat- 
ents, developers of new drugs, princi- 
pally in the hormone field. increased its 
net worth from $1.3 million in 42 to 
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$11.3 million last year. Some in the 
Street fear that bids for the issue will 
be so competitive that the offering price 
will be far in excess of actual value. 
Others dispel the notion, expect Scher- 
ing to make history comparable to that 
made by G. D. Searle issued in ’50, 
around 38. That issue last year hit 146, 
after a 2-for-1 split. The optimists hold 
Schering will be five to ten times over- 
subscribed and will rate as one of ’52’s 
“story book” stocks. .. . 

Worth watching, say Wall Streeters: 
the way brokers are picking tax shel- 
tered stocks for their clients—now that 
the latter have sent fourth-quarter bil- 
lets doux to the Treasury! Favored, it 
appears, are Transamerica, Electric 
Bond & Share, United Corporation and 
Middle States Petroleum. 

Worth watching, say Wall Streeters: 
splits plus stock dividend dispersals. 
Two companies, American Can and 
U. S. Rubber took such action recently. 
Par value of the stocks remain un- 
changed and should new equity financ- 
ing be contemplated they have issues 
selling in the popular $30 price range. 

Worth watching, say Wall Streeters: 
mining stocks. Howe Sound now ap- 
parently has come across some cobalt 
mines and, along with the mines, prom- 
ise of a market for their find among 
jet propulsion makers. It’s understood 
that Morgan Stanley and Irving Trust 
Co. have given the issue their blessing. 
. .. Announcement that Anaconda Cop- 


. per has made an important mineral 


strike on land leased from New Mexico 
& Arizona Land boosted the Big A to 
a new high. Further, Atomic Energy 
Commission has signed a contract with 
Anaconda for purchasing the uranium 
Anaconda will process in a plant to be 
built near Grants, New Mexico. . . . 
American Smelting & Refining will op- 
erate for AEC a purchasing station for 
uranium-bearing ore being set up at 
Shiprock, New Mexico. .. . 

Among the missing: steels, automo- 
tives and building materials, with the 
exception of cement, on Paine, Webber, 
Curtis & Jackson’s list of “Promising In- 
dustries for 1952.” 

Among the confused: Exchange mem- 
bers who are working on a “packaged 
plan” to prompt Saturday closings. This 
group demands that trading be held 
on all “non-national” holidays. Only 
thing wrong here is that the U.S. has 
no national holidays. Holidays are set 
by States. 

Among the enchanted: Curb em- 
ployees. Heavy stock trading on that 
exchange during the last quarter of 
1951 pushed their bonus to 74% of 
salary versus 4.4% in the previous 13 
weeks. In the same period, declining 
Big Board transactions lowered Stock 
Exchange employees’ bonuses by slight- 
lv more than 1%, 
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Amerieas First" Truckers 
Made Tobacco History! 


The drivers of the famed Conestoga wagons, which 
hauled freight westward in America’s frontier days, had 
their own idea of smoking pleasure. They smoked a foot- 
long roll of tobacco which, through association with the 
word “‘Conestoga,”’ soon came to be called a “stogie.”’ 
Ever since, some cigars have been known by this name. 


*Way back in the 1850’s P. Lorillard was already nearly 
a century old! Founded in 1760, we are America’s oldest 
tobacco merchants. Throughout our long career we have 
been curing just one thing: the world’s: best tobacco. 
Time has taught us how to blend it best. 


1951 was another banner year in public acceptance of 
Old Gold cigarettes. For the past two years, the rate of 
increase in Old Gold sales has been more than twice that 
of the cigarette industry. 


Nearly 200 years of experience stand behind all Lorillard 
products—cigarettes, smoking and chewing tobaccos, 
and cigars. This wealth of experience gives P. Lorillard 
Company—and Lorillard stockholders—full confidence 
in the future of their fine tobacco products. 


Leading Products of 
P. LORILLARD COMPANY 


Cigarettes 
./. | OLD GOLD 
MURAD 
HELMAR 


Smoking Tobaccos 


BRIGGS 

UNION LEADER 
FRIENDS 

INDIA HOUSE 


Cigars 

MURIEL 

HEADLINE 

VAN BIBBER 
BETWEEN THE ACTS 


Chewing Tobaccos 
BEECH-NUT 
BAGPIPE 

HAVANA BLOSSOM 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by B. C. FORBES 





LIFE INSURAN€E: AN AMERICAN MONUMENT 


Pam Beacu, Fla.—One encounters so many old and in- 
firm people here that the uncertainties of life force them- 
selves upon the mind. 

The preponderating percentage of women, especially 
widows, many if not most of them in comfortable financial 
circumstances, suggest that the battle to get up in the world 
takes a heavy toll of ambitious, successful men. 

One gathers that life insurance has played quite a part 
in enhancing the financial status of innumerable widows. 

For many, many years I have been an ardent advocate of 
life insurance, for all classes. 

From Hale Dickerson, Cadillac, Mich., comes this letter: 


Yesterday, four of us were discussing the contents of your 
very fine magazine—all of us are subscribers—and the question: 
“I would like very much to know Mr. Forbes’ own personal 
reasons for so often mentioning in his Two-Line Editorials ‘In- 
crease your life insurance if you can,’” was posed by a Doctor. 

It was an interesting discussion, and wound up with the sug- 
gestion that I write you accordingly. Any comment by you 
would be of great benefit to many thousands. 


Twenty years ago I wrote in ForBes an article which was 
then very widely quoted, “Life Insurance: The Mother of 
America,” which included these two sentences: 


Without life insurance, how agonizingly would the dread of 
future uncertainty haunt millions of breadwinners and their de- 
pendents! 


Thank God for this beneficent, comforting Mother of America. 


Ten years ago, in this identical space, appeared a long 
editorial, “Life Insurance: An American Monument,” which 
contained comprehensive statistics illustrating the monu- 
mental magnitude of this American achievement. Here are 
extracts, with the figures brought up to date, thanks to the 
cooperation of the Institute of Life Insurance: 


“LIFE INSURANCE is the poor man’s friend. 

“It is, especially, the friend of widows and orphans. 

“It succors millions of families in their hour of direst need. 

“It is our greatest aid in keeping bereaved families togeth- 
er, in preventing members from being scattered. 

“It has done and is doing infinitely more than any other 
agency to encourage thrift. 

“Increasingly it is making it possible for men and women 
in modest circumstances to build up financial protection in 
old age. 

“More parents are utilizing insurance to lay up funds for 
the education of their children. 

“Annuities provide financial security in later years, start- 
ing at any desired age. 

“Group insurance, totaling $58,300,000,000 now blesses 
over 19,000,000 men and women workers, many of whom 
could not pass physical tests. Not only is the cost to the 


employees very low, but in many instances employers pay 
all or part of the premiums. 

“Its growing popularity is demonstrated by the fact that 
it increased $7,400,000,000 last year. This form of insurance 
can be taken out to provide payments for total disability due 
to accident or sickness, for loss of eyesight or limb through 
mishap, for hospital confinement and surgical expense. 

“The vast sums distributed by insurance companies—last 
year $4,000,000,000 was paid or credited to policyholders 
and beneficiaries—have done much to keep down the cost 
to taxpayers of furnishing relief. The 1951 benefit payments 
averaged $10,958,904 daily. 

“Death claims of $1,725,000,000 are paid yearly. 

“In addition, greater and greater sums are being disbursed 
annually on endowment and other policies payable during 
life. 

“By insuring responsible executives, partners, and the like, 
many a business is enabled to continue in successful oper- 
ation when a key personality dies. 

“Life insurance is a great provider of jobs—greater than 
the mightiest of our industrial corporations. 

“Insurance companies collect savings, ranging from a few 
dollars a year up, from 86,500,000 policyholders, equivalent 
to half the nation’s entire population. Included are millions 
who would not have thought of becoming investors in stocks 
or bonds—also millions who probably would not have be- 
come savers but for the diligent efforts of life insurance 
salesmen, missionaries of thrift. 

“Over the years, thanks to the conscientious, persistent 
head-work and leg-work of many thousands of agents, more 
than 600 life insurance companies have accumulated assets 
of more than $68,500,000,000. The largest percentage has 
been directly invested in American employment-giving en- 
terprises, in city and farm mortgages and in Government 
bonds. Thus: $28,000,000,000 in American industries, rail- 
roads, utilities; $19,475,000,000 in mortgages and real es- 
tate; $11,050,000,000 in U. S. Government bonds; $1,200,- 
000,000 in State, county and municipal bonds; $2,608,000,- 
000 in personal loans to policyholders; $11,500,000,000 in 
miscellaneous and industrial assets. 

“That the American people are becoming more appreci- 
ative of the value of life insurance is reflected by the fact 

that the amount in force today, $253,200,000,000, is a new 
maximum. 

“Thoroughly justified is Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
chairman of the Temporary National Economic Committee, 
in declaring: ‘Life insurance is an American institution. It 
has reached its highest fruition in this country. On the 
whole it is highly efficient and well managed. It may be 
regarded as a credit to American enterprise, and nothing 
we developed (in the hearings) indicated anything to the 
contrary.’ 
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“That emphatic statement should squelch certain irre- 
sponsible bureaucrats and other individuals in Washington 
who, casting envious eyes at the savings accumulated on 
209,500,000 policies, would love to see this praiseworthy 
monument to individual enterprise subjected to political 
domination, not to say spoliation. Policyholders are remotely 
likely to submit supinely to any such catastrophe, if threat- 
ened.” 

That statement applies as emphatically to today’s situa- 
tion as it applied a decade ago. 

Keep the hands of bureaucrats off our precious life 
insurance! 

* 


Most work, to succeed, must be wedded to thought. 
* 


“WE’RE THIN AT TOP MANAGEMENT” 


Down here (Florida) one rubs shoulders with lots of 
high-up business executives, particularly of middle-age and 
older. For some of them it isn’t an all-out vacation; they 
keep in close touch, by telephone, with their headquarters, 
so, consequently, their minds are never fully free from 
business. Probably a mistake. This reminds me that recently 
a brilliantly capable business executive who has served 
Uncle Sam in high war-defense posts, complained to me 
that too often, when the big shot in an enterprise is ap- 
proached to grant leave of absence for one of his associates, 
the reply, in effect, is: “We're very thin at the top man- 
agement level and cannot really spare him.” This, of course, 
is a reflection upon the Big Boss, reflects that he has short- 
sightedly arrogated to himself too much authority, has not 
adequately trained others. 

You doubtless know some such. I do. Particularly have 
I noticed that some chief executives, as they reach the age 
when they should become chairmen and select presidents 
to succeed them, balk at taking this sensible step. They fear 
that to share their authority would be interpreted as a sign 
that they were slipping. They rate their personal feelings 
above the best welfare of the business. 

On the other hand, I have known a few men who reached 
unusual heights because, for one thing, they consistently 
trained and elevated others to shoulder responsibilities. This 
system enabled such broad-gauged business statesmen to 
find time to think and plan, to free themselves from day-to- 
day chores, to grow and expand. 

Which type are you? 


DOUGLAS’ HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPE 

Shortly after his arrival in California, in 1920, long on 
dreams and ambitions but short on cash, young Donald 
Wills Douglas needed money to finance his idea that air- 
planes could be built in the Golden State. 

A precarious start had been made with the help of Harry 
Chandler, enterprising 
publisher of the Los 
Angeles Times, and Bill 
Henry, who had intro- 





UNUSUAL INCIDENTS 











duced Douglas to Mr. Chandler. 

Chandler, a power in the financial world of his day, 
called ten business associates and suggested that each add 
his endorsement to a note for $10,000, with which the 
original Douglas enterprise was started. Later, Mr. Douglas 
needed additional capital and went to see Joseph Sartori, 
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REACTIONS REVEALING 


For the fourth year now Forses January: 1 issue with its 
specific ratings in five categories of the managements of 
major corporations has resulted in a deluge of letters, phone 
calls, comments and criticisms by those rated. The tack 
taken by company officials who felt wronged in the scoring 
is most revealing. 

For instance, this reasonable approach from the vice- 
president of Norton Company: “Before I ask you one or 
two questions, I want you to understand that we are not 
offended . . . appreciate being included . . . (but) curious 
as to how you obtained the information. . . .” 

And this preface, from TWA’s Gordon Gilmore: “If the 
comparative scores level out through efforts of lower-rated 
companies to improve themselves, you will have performed 
a service for which industry may be thankful. I say this with 
the personally painful knowledge that TWA appeared no 
better than a tie for low position in every category of the 
Airlines survey. . . . I would like to sit down and learn the 
things you see in TWA that merit these low ratings... .” 

Most queries from those with complaints made clear that 
they were not questioning the magazine’s integrity or good 
faith, but wanted to know on what the scores were based 
because of their conviction that the facts as they viewed 
them didn’t warrant the Forses marks. From such ex- 
changes, the industry editors learn much for their guidance 
in future articles on those companies. 

But there are always a number of the other breed: “You 
gave us a mediocre score in labor relations . . . we happen 
to have the best in the industry. And our stockholder rela- 
tions are excellent because we pay more than our competi- 


. tors... we are going to ignore your publication’s comments 


about this company because you don’t know anything 
about it... .” 

Such an attitude, of course, hardly helps us, the company, 
or investors. 

Fortunately, every year responses in that vein are in- 
creasingly outnumbered by the first-mentioned examples. 
The beneficiaries? The financial community, who read that 
issue for investment guidance.—MALCOLM ForsgEs. 





the colorful, influential head of the Security Bank. To im- 
press Mr. Sartori, Douglas decided to grow a mustache, 
patiently waited several months to give his hirsute adorn- 
ment a chance to grow. An original photograph of Mr. 
Douglas gives a pretty good idea of how he really looked 
in narrow trousers, a modest coat, and a newly-grown 
mustache bristling belligerently over a high, starched collar. 

After considerable discussion, in which Mr. Sartori had a 
chance to size up the young man and his dream, Douglas 
got the loan. Years later he learned how close was the 
margin by which the young company escaped financial 
disaster. 

“We paid off the loan and were sailing along pretty well 
when I saw Mr. Sartori the next time,” Mr. Douglas re- 
lates. “We talked a little of this and that, and then he 
said: ‘You know I came near turning you down the first 
time I saw you. I said to myself this chap sounds all right, 
but there must be something wrong with a man who has 
such a silly-looking mustache. Why should a young fellow 
who wants to get ahead grow a thing like that.’” 

Donald Douglas has since superlatively justified the faith 
of these early trustful friends. 
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WILLISTON’S NEW CROP 


The bleak wheatlands of the Dakotas have become 
a happy hunting ground for petroleum geologists 


“FROM NOW on we're not going to be 
looking up at the sky every five min- 
utes to see if it’s going to keep us 
alive.” That is the reaction of one griz- 
zled North Dakota farmer to 1951’s 
four oil strikes in the Williston Basin. 
He can look at 1951’s less-than-average 
wheat crop, and he can remember the 
dust piled around his fence posts dur- 
ing the dry ’30s, without a feeling of 
glumness. His wheatlands are swarm- 
ing with wildcatters, land speculators 
and their camp followers; with them 
the invaders bring a new spirit of the 
frontier, a new sense of being alive. 

The dream of oil had long haunted 
the region. It was kept alive by occa- 
sional wildcatters, and the infrequent 
visits of oil company agents seeking 
leaseholds. Geologists for years had ar- 
gued there was oil in the area, part of 
a vast, sedimentary trough known 4s 
the Williston Basin. 400 miles long, 300 
wide, it sweeps north and south through 
the Dakotas and Montana, spills over 
into the Canadian provinces of Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba. The deepest 
part of the Basin, situated in the north- 
western corner of the state near the 
placid prairie village of Tioga, particu- 
larly intrigued the dogged hunters for 
liquid gold. But hopeful wildcatters, 
poking about the grassy plains, had left 
more than 30 dry holes as mute wit- 
nesses to failure. 











First to fa:l for the lure was the old 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co., now Sinclair 
Oil, which sank a dry well in 1922. 
First to make a strike was a smallish, 
aggressive crude producer, Amerada 
Petroleum Corp., which dramatically 
brought in a well last April a few miles 
from Tioga, in Williams County. With 
an uncommon nose for oil, Amerada 
Pete had tapped the Nesson anticline, 
an inverted-bowl-like surface structure, 
only six miles northeast of two previ- 
ous dry holes, one drilled by Big Viking 
Oil Co. back in 1928, the other sunk a 
decade later by California Standard. 

Amerada’s find was cradled on the 
gently sloping wheat fields of jaunty, 
cigar-smoking Clarence Iverson, who 
casually allowed that he had known all 
along that oil would be found some day. 
Although 44-year-old Iverson farms 
1,500 acres, he owns only 240 mineral 
acres outright. Much of his land is 
rented, and he had sold rights on 100 
acres before drilling began. Cautious 
Clarence isn’t going to sell any more, 
plans to use his royalties “as insurance 
in case another drought hits.” 

The strike, which catapulted Amer- 
ada common 11 points overnight, also 
sparked one of the hottest lease plays 
in oil history. Companies which had 
abandoned most of their leases during 
War II, scrambled to get a toehold 
once again in what may prove to be a 
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WILLISTON SEDIMENTARY TROUGH: 


on the grassy plains, wildcatters left more than 30 dry holes 
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new oil empire. The customary 10 cents 
an acre for bonus and rental was 
doubled and quadrupled through most 
of the state. Land that Iverson leased 
to Amerada in 1949 for 10 cents per 
acre would bring a $400 bonus today, 
plus $1 a year rental. Within a few 
months more than half North Dakota’s 
45 million acres was safely tied up. 

A locust swarm of oil-wise specula- 
tors, mostly Texans and Sooners, de- 
scended upon the area. Headquarter- 
ing at Williston (pop. 9,000), 36 miles 
southwest of Tioga as the Beechcraft 
flies, they fanned out through the coun- 
tryside. Eager to cut in on royalties, 
they quickly skyrocketed the price of 
mineral rights. Such rights, which en- 
title the holder to 12%% of the value of 
oil or gas produced, sold for as much 
as $500 three miles from the well. Bug- 
eyed but shrewd, local landowners fat- 
tened their bankrolls, drove .many a 
hard bargain; some got as much as 
$1,500 per acre. In one township, they 
banded together, leased their land as 
a block, pocketed a $122,000 bonus. 
But most were taking their new-found 
prosperity in stride. Drily commented 
one farmer: “There’s still a wheat crop 
to be planted and harvested each year.” 

Iverson, whose father homesteaded 
near Tioga in 1901, bought the 160- 
acre quarter-section upon which the 
discovery well is located for $10 an 
acre in 1940. He was offered $2,200 
an acre last year for mineral rights on 
all the land “he would care to sell” 
near the well. Iverson’s royalties have 
totaled only $1,000 so far, but he ex- 
pects much more this year. Having 
lived, like most of his neighbors, 
through drought and depression, he’s 
not letting the oil play get him. “Even 
if they hit 20 wells on my land, I'm 
not going to give up farming.” 

So far, the effect of the oil strike 
has been mild compared to what is ex- 
pected this year by boom-happy Wil- 
listonians and Tiogans. “Lease money 
has been a shot in the arm,” one local 
banker admitted late in 1951. “But wait 
till next year!” he added, in Brooklyn 
Dodger-fan fashion. Meantime, bank 
deposits are up 30%; local merchants 
are congratulating themselves on the 
unexpectedly good Christmas season 
despite a poor wheat crop. New busi- 
nesses have been pouring into Williston, 
housing is scarce despite feverish build- 
ing, and communications are badly 
strained. With an eye to the future, 
city commissioners have collared a plan- 
ning expert to guide their expansion. 

Inkling of this expected expansion is 
given by the Bell Telephone Co., which 
is planning facilities to take care of a 
population of 18,000 in the next three 
years. “After that,” says the state tele- 
phone manager, “we can’t even guess.” 

Tioga’s population is now 800 (a 
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year ago it was 450). Construction of 
homes and industrial sites near the 
Great Northern Railway line is moving 
fast. A 14-mile crude oil pipe line from 
the Tioga wells to railroad loading racks 
is being finished. Local residents are 
getting set for a big year, talk of 50 to 
100 drilling rigs punching holes in the 
surrounding prairie. 

Hard on Amerada’s original strike 
came Shell Oil Company’s find at 
Richey, Montana (just confirmed as a 

- prolific producer), in rugged terrain 
120 miles to the southwest. With a po- 
tential new oil province thus dimly out- 
lined, oilmen feverishly stepped up 
leasing programs throughout the entire 
basin, pumped more than $50 million 
into the region to snap up more than 
50,000 square miles of “potential” pro- 
ductive acreage. They’re still strewing 
dollars about. Shell leads the parade 
with some 6,000,000 acres in the U.S., 
another 2,500,000 in the Canadian area. 
Indiana Standard has 4,000,000 U‘S. 
acres. Atlantic has 3,000,000 split be- 
tween the U.S. and Canada. Phillips 
and Amerada have close to 2,000,000 
each; Socony-Vacuum and Union Oil 
have over 1,500,000 apiece. Other big- 
gies with holdings of a million acres or 
more: California Standard, Sinclair, 
Gulf, Ohio Oil, Standard Oil of Ohio, 
Tidewater. More than 30 majors and 25 
independents, have staked out substan- 
tial claims. Over the border in Canada, 
much acreage is held by Sohio, Roy- 
alite, Tidewater, Albercan, Barclay and 
Ohio Oil. 

Since its initial strike, Amerada has 
brought in three more wells within a 
12-mile radius of its No. 1 Iverson, is 
drilling or about to drill several more 
in an effort to define the field. Shell is 
preparing to drill more wildcats in the 
vicinity of Richey, has others under 
way elsewhere in the Basin. Also drill- 
ing: Texaco, Jersey Standard, Phillips, 
Texas Pacific Coal and Gas (jointly 
with Pure Oil), and a few individual 
operators. In all, about a score of wells 
were under way as 1952 opened, with 
the promise of more to come. 

Greatest activity was in exploration, 
the number of seismic crews in the 
Basin jumping from a handful to almost 
70 in a couple of months. Gulf, Stan- 
olind, Cities Service, Union, Sun, Con- 
tinental, Texaco and Pure Oil flocked 
to join pioneers Amerada and Shell in 
geophysical operations. Many lease- 
holders, however, were content to let 
the few carry the ball, counting upon 
their holdings to provide a hedge 
should future discoveries confirm pres- 
ent high hopes. 

Big reason for holding back: the 
Basin is one of the most costly areas in 
which to carry on exploration. In many 
respects it’s one of the most undesir- 
able in which to have a geophysical 
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boom. Small towns are far apart, living 
costs high, and maintenance expensive. 
The average crew on reconnaissance 
covers about one township per month 
at a cost of around $17,000. Drilling 
expenditures will also run sky-high. 
Estimated cost of wells drilled from 7- 
9,000 feet can run to $12 per foot.* 
The figure jumps to $18 between 9- 
12,000 feet, and to $20 from 12-14,000. 
Amerada’s No. 1 Iverson went down 
11,660 feet, Shell’s Northern Pacific 
No. 1 tapped oil at 10,518 feet. 

Though the initial successes of Ame- 
rada and Shell have filled the pockets 
of local farmers and lent a glow of 
pleasant anticipation to oilmen, they 
are only opening shots in a long cam- 
paign. As J. E. Clark, Shell’s local Mon- 
tana manager emphasizes, commercial 
production marks only one step in a 
long exploratory and development proc- 
ess which began more than a year ago, 
and will proceed for years to come. 
Sober experts point out that the biggest 
part of the Basin probably will never 
be productive, will remain wheat and 
cattle country. In sprawling, oil-spawn- 
ing Texas, for instance, oil fields cover 
less than 7% of the total area. 

Initial strikes confirm the belief that 
the Basin is an extension of the forma- 
tions that made Alberta so productive. 
It blends at the western border of 
Saskatchewan with Alberta sediments 
whose geologic code was cracked by 
Imperial Oil’s discovery of the Leduc 
field in 1947. Geologists think that the 


* Average U.S. well runs to depth of 
3,600 feet, costs about $9 per foot. 


PALMER DILLAND WELL: 


Basin is underlain by rocks of the Devo- 
nian age, and, so far, every basin where 
they were found has produced. 

Real significance of the strikes, say 
hard-bitten oldtimers, lies in the new 
concept of exploration that has devel- 
oped. Commercial possibilities have at 
last caught. up with geological proba- 
bilities. New equipment and techniques 
brought into being in the last decade— 
airborne magnetometers, improved seis- 
mographs, the electric log, radioactive 
tracers, the infant science of geochem- 
istry—make it practical and profitable to 
wildcat in areas like Williston. 

Another stimulant: the demand for 
oil, 2.7 billion barrels in 1951, is in- 
creasing at the rate of 10% a year. This 
makes it imperative for oilmen to add 
to their present proved reserves of 29,- 
500,000,000 barrels. So far, reports 
from the Basin have been colored by 
the first quick flush of exploratory suc- 
cess. But only one well out of nine wild- 
cats becomes a producer. Past experi- 
ence shows that only one in 44 new- 
field wildcats discovers a field with 
more than 1,000,000 barrels of recov- 
erable reserves; one in 248 for finding 
a field of 10,000,000 barrels; and one 
in 967 for a 50,000,000-barrel reserve. 

Even so, wildcatting remains the 
most economical method of meeting 
oil demands. The National Petroleum 
Council estimates that plant investment 
required per daily barrel of oil from 
coal is $18,900; from shale, $7,500. 
Cost per gallon of gasoline: 43.5 cents 
and 14.7 cents, respectively. The oil 
industry can increase its capacity—pro- 
duction, transportation, refining—at a 
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around Farmer Iverson’s back yard, three more strikes 
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cost of about $6,000 per daily barrel, 
furnish gas wholesale around 12.5 cents 
per gallon from “old-fashioned” derricks. 
Once the existence of large proven 
reserves is established in Williston, oil- 
men will have to drill into the situa- 
tion’s economics. Profitable exploitation 
is complicated by a number of tricky 
factors, most of them yet to be learned: 
quality of crude, efficiency in produc- 
tion, size of the reservoir, gas to oil 
ratio, depth of oil. There are also pipe 
lines to be built, refineries erected. 
Able, dynamic Amerada boss, Alfred 
Jacobsen, tells Forses that with 90 
many unknowns, “it’s utterly impossible 
at present” to evaluate the Williston oil 
equation. But Jacobsen frankly adds 
that it isn’t likely that Amerada just 
picked a needle out of a haystack. It’s 
safe to assume that there will be 
more finds. His fellow oilmen say that 
though Jacobsen may not know just 
what he’s got, he has proved oil to exist 
in commercial quantities. And at the 
present pace of exploration the industry 
should know pretty well by the year’s 
end just about how many needles there 
are in the Williston haystack. 
Meartime investors, smitten with 
the “treasure-trove” fever, were sky- 
rocketing prices of some companies 
with Williston interests. Amerada hit 
a recent peak of 146, Shell likewise at 
70. Northern Pacific, which owns 8,- 
000,000 acres in and around the Basin, 
including Shell’s Richey strike, tailed 
off to 62 from an earlier high of 70. 
The spell cast by wildcat successes 
had also caught up local boosters in 
North Dakota, as the city fathers of 
Bismarck, Minot and Fargo wrangled 
for the title of “oil capital.” One opti- 
mist even wanted to call a special ses- 
sion of the Legislature to slap a per- 
barrel tax on crude oil. More level- 
headed legislators, however, didn’t think 
enough oil production would be de- 
veloped before the regular January, 
1953 session to make it worthwhile. 
Cracked Senate majority leader Rilie 
R. Morgan: “There’s no particular rush 
on oil legislation.” To which farmer 
Iverson added a hearty amen. 


LUBRICATED BRONCO 


For YEARS medium-sized Montana-Da- 
kota Utilities Co. was a plodding dray- 
horse, serving an agricultural economy 
embracing 242 communities in Mon- 
tana, the Dakotas and Wyoming. Aver- 
aging a neat 5.6% return on capital, it 
was tabbed a medium-grade quality 
stock by investors who liked to buy in 
the 10-19 price range. 

Last summer meek $64 million M-D 
became a bucking bronco, i.e., one of 
Wall Street’s speculative situations. 
Within a few months, common stock 
yield plummeted to a sub-average 3.6%; 
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MONTANA-DAKOTA MARKET HIS- 
TORY: Shaded area shows price range 
of combined common stocks of Con- 
necticut Power, Central Hudson Gas 
d Electric and Pacific Gas & Electric. 
Solid line shows yearly market mid- 
points of Montana-Dakota Utilities. 


its times-earnings ratio soared to 27.77. 
Reason for this unconventional behavior 
as earnings dropped from $1.55 to 
$0.90 per share was summed up in a 
three-letter word—oil. The company 
owned mineral rights on acreage right 
smack in the oil-crazy Williston Basin 
(see above). 

Three weeks ago company treasurer 
Fred Gamble gave a look-see at the 
company’s oil stake. Williston holdings 
of 90,000 acres are in the Baker field, 
south of Glendive, Montana, and within 
1% miles of Shell Oil Co.’s Pine Unit 
No. 1 well. Montana-Dakota has an 
interest in this well, which recently 
pumped 33-gravity oil at the rate of 
350 barrels daily, under terms of an 
agreement for unitized development of 
both companies’ acreage. ; 

Investors perked up their ears when 
Gamble added that the company “has 
given some thought” to setting up a 
separate firm to contro] mineral owner- 
ship under some 250,000 acres. Mon- 
tana-Dakota is also the only company 
in the area able to make commercial 
use of any future gas develonment. As 
Shell and other oil companies con- 
tinue to pour millions into explora- 
tion throughout the company’s service 
area, the possibilities seemed to warrant 
the present stock price of 25. 


FORD FIRST 


AT PRECISELY 6:30 A.M., the switch- 
board operators in Detroit’s Fort Shelby 
Hotel began to wake up the 290 jour- 
nalists: “Good morning! This is your 
day with Ford engineers!” In two 
“flights” of four “squadrons” each, the 
assortment of small town editors and 
big city reporters was shepherded 
through Ford Motor Company’s labora- 
tories and testing garages. Late in the 
afternoon, they heard Chief Engineer 
E. S. MacPherson describe Ford’s 1952 
models (“no similarity with Chevro- 
let”) and President Henry Ford II re- 
trace his outfit’s comeback trail (“we 
brought in hundreds of new key 
people. . .”). Ford’s big day ended 
back in the Shelby’s Coral Room at 
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10:40 P.M. with a slapstick-and-tune- 
stick act by the Harmonica Rascals. 
Wisecracked one uncouth New Yorker, 
loud enough to be heard: “Chevrolet 
had this act at their Waldorf preview 
last Monday!” 

To chunky, enthusiastic Hank Ford 
II and to many of his management 
team, being chivvied by Chevvy was 
an old story. It was being told even 
before 1929, when grandson Henry was 
in knee pants and grandfather Henry 


would sell you a Model T or a Model - 


A in any color you wanted, as long 
as it was black. A young crew of cus- 
tomer-conscious salesmen at General 
Motors — notably Tom Keating — were 
bringing out Chevrolets in a rainbow 
variety of paint jobs. It took the worst 
depression in U.S. history to change old 
Henry Ford’s all-black color scheme; 
Chevvies began to outsell Fords two- 
to-one (present ratio: eleven Chevvies 
to nine Fords). Even so, as Henry Il 
recalled last month, “my grandfather’s 
chief interest was in engineering.” 
The results of this lopsided devotion 
to mechanics led a desperate Ford 
board to ask the military for Henry 
II’s discharge in 1944. Elected presi- 
dent, young Hank’s first official act was 
to axe his grandfathers hatchet man, 
Harry Bennett. Major management 


overhaul had to wait on War II, but 
starting in 1946 the brothers Ford con- 
ducted wholesale raids on the competi- 
tion—chiefly General Motors—for execu- 
tive talent. They decentralized opera- 





HENRY I: 
to change the all-black color scheme . . - 
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HENRY II: 


tions to “give full play to initiative and 
resourcefulness all along the line.” They 
also perked up engineering, and partic- 
ularly designing. In five years the Fords 
have spent $700 million, expanded ca- 
pacity by 50%, boosted the engineering 
staff from 1,400 people to 4,300. Last 
month, with a new Dynamometer 
Building completed and three new 
lines of cars ready to pop, President 
Henry thought he had a story. “For 
the first time in Ford history,” he told 
his 290 guests, “the press has been in- 
vited beyond the front parlor.” 


1925 MODEL T ROADSTER: 
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MOCKUP OF PROPOSED CONTINENTAL: 
the family hasn't considered selling stock, but some day the 


Like many another Ford first, this 
one had been prompted by sharp com- 
petition, e.g., Chrysler and General 
Motors, who account respectively for a 
fourth and a half of auto sales com- 
pared to a fifth for Ford. G-M, which 
last revamped its body styles in 1950, 
has had no trouble beefing up postwar 
sales close to the maximum “monopoly 
line” (50% of industry’s total). When 
Korea removed this problem by clamp- 
ing quotas on production schedules, Big 
Auto pumped up prestige with futur- 
istic prototypes like Le Sabre and the 





. required a depression and a competitor with a rainbow variety of paint jobs 
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Foundation might 


Buick X-100 dream car. Chrysler, long 
a clam bed of engineering spit-’n-savvy, 
came out of its shell in 1951 with 
new body designs and a revolution- 
ary new engine, the 180-horsepower 
Chrysler Firepower.* With a full-fend- 
ered, swankly-styled K-310, full-chested 
Chrysler Chairman K. T. Keller had 
also bitten off some experimental car 
prestige (Forses, December 15, 1951, 
p. 22). 

In view of stringent production 
quotas, prestige was about all Henry 
II had to gain from his 1952 models— 
which weren't, after all, as “new” as 
new models used to be. Inside his front 
parlor, there were renderings and clay 
models of futuristic dreamboats labeled 
“Muroc,” “Torpedo,” “Cavalier” and— 
doubtless inspired by G-M’s Le Sabre 
—“Cutlass.”. There was grandfather 
Henry’s personal jewel lathe, and a 
waterproof ignition sparking under wa- 
ter—with goldfish in the demonstration 
tank to prove it was water. There was 
Scientific Director Andrew Kucher, 
claiming that “science is beginning to 
out-Verne Jules Verne . . . some day 
we may even solve the problem of the 
common cold.” There was Engineer 
MacPherson with a_ well-rehearsed 
screed on the new line, plugging such 


“Ford firsts” as: 


¢ Lighter and narrower corner posts, 
made possible by splitting the roof from 
the cowl-and-windshield stamping. 

© A suspended brake pedal, elimi- 
nating the old hole in the floor and 
bringing the pedal one inch closer to 
the driver’s foot. 

© A flip-down rear license mount, 
masking a gas tank filler neck centered 
“so the tank can be filled from left or 
right, and spillage doesn’t run down 





* Scheduled to appear next month in 
scaled-down form in the 1952 DeSoto. 








IMPARTIAL UMPIRE SHULMAN (NOW MEDIATING THE STEEL DISPUTE): 


the paint” (an innovation which, by 
strange coincidence, will also appear 
on the 1952 models of two independent 
makes). 

© A full-flow oil filter, which strains 
all of the oil before it reaches the cylin- 
der block (last year’s model did only a 
partial job). 

e “Improved” steering, with ball 
joints replacing kingpins in Lincoln 
wheel suspensions. 

e An aluminum-pistoned, overhead 
valve six-cylinder engine “like the iron- 
pistoned six Chevrolet has had since 
1937, but 25 pounds lighter,” “with 
more horsepower” (101), “with more 
torque taken out,” and “smoother and 
quieter” than the competition’s. 

© Stepped-up horsepower in the Lin- 
coln, Mercury and Ford V-8 engines 
(160, 125, and 110 respectively). 

Breaking with Detroit’s tense tradi- 
tion of never mentioning the competi- 
tion by name, Mac MacPherson flung 
down this gauntlet: “Ours is no scaled- 
down duplicate of a competitive engine. 
Our testing of Caddies told us some 
things not to do.” : 

When his chief engineer had finished 
with the opposition, Henry Ford II had 
a few words to say about another ob- 
stacle—Big Government and its plan- 
ners. “Last year,” lashed he, “our de- 
fense sales amounted to less than one 
per cent of total sales ... yet. . . civil- 
ian production was held down almost 
25 per cent below that of 1950, and 
in this quarter it will be less than 50 
per cent of what it was during the 
peak months of 1950. 

“With still another cut planned for 


he just couldn't retire 


the second quarter of this year, we feel 
that the automobile industry is the vic- 
tim of unsound and discriminatory gov- 
ernment planning . . . we face serious 
consequences in automotive and allied 
employment.” Hotting up to his sub- 
ject, 35-year-old Ford branded: as 
phony NPA’s recent increase of the 
second quarter quota from 800,000 to 
930,000 passenger cars. “The fact of 
the matter is that we are being allotted 
copper and aluminum for only 800,000 
cars,” making it “virtually impossible” 
to crack that ceiling regardless of any 
quota lift. Even if substitutes could be 
found, like copper-plated steel radiator 
fins, there would be no time to tool up 
for their use. 

But for grandson Henry, who is as 
candid and well-upholstered as his 
grandfather was Sphinx-reserved and 
Cassius-lean, the day’s high point 
was neither his sea of production 
troubles launched by the Korean war 
nor his brand new, lavishly advertised 
theme, “Ford Engineering for the 
American Road.” Proudly if prema- 





Henry Forp II 
DEARBORN 


December 21 [1948]. 


I hope you and your family will 
have a very Merry Christmas and a 
New Year filled with good health 
and happiness. 


Best Wishes, 
Henry Foro II 








turely—it was originally intended as a 
surprise for the company’s 50th anni- 
versary in 1953—President Ford un- 
veiled a wood-and-plastic mockup ot 
a revived Lincoln Continental. When 
built, the operating prototype will have 
a retractable plexiglass roof panel, tele- 
phone, dictaphone, automatic power 
jacks, automatic hood and trunk con- 
trols, and other “unreleased features on 
our drawing boards.” How much did 
the styling model (clay and silver foil 
over a wooden buck) cost? “Sixty thous- 
and dollars.” And would its operating 
prototype be road-tested by Ford’s 
president? “Sure, I'll drive it!” Who 
else, ultimately, would get to drive 
one? “We can probably find 200 or 800 
buyers at a price of $7,500 or $8,500. 
We wouldn’t want many more—they 
wouldn’t be worth much unless we 
kept ‘em scarce.” 

The presence of Henry’s baby in the 
Dearborn showroom testified to one 
Ford first that hasn’t changed since 
1903: Ford Motor Company is run by 
the Fords. It was an open secret in De- 
troit that Executive VP Ernie Breech, 
who regards the money-dropping Con- 
tinental line as a turkey, almost blew a 
gasket when Henry II (and brother 
Benson, who runs _ Lincoln-Mercury) 
insisted on reviving it. Breech, a hard 
knot of a man with tight, curly hair 
and a toothbrush mustache, is a pro- 
fessional manager trained (at Bendix) 
not to lose money. Henry himself likes 
to joke about his managers’ ukases: “I 
wanted to take the model to Chicago 
but the division heads wouldn't let me. 
They said there wasn’t enough floor 
space.” But nobody laughs very loudly: 
if Hank Ford really wanted his Car of 
Tomorrow shown in Chicago, it would 
be. For despite the mass importations 
of talent (half the Ford Administration 
Committee are ex-G-M executives), 
Henry II and family run their own 
show. 

Like any practising big-corporation 
biggies (River Rouge alone currently 
employs 70,000, with other plants ag- 





Henry Forp II 
DEARBORN 


December 19 [1949]. 


At this Christmas time I just 
wanted to sit down and write you 
this short note. 

We live in the best country in 
the world and if we can maintain it 
that way there is no reason why we 
cannot individually accomplish—each 
one of us—our own objectives what- 
ever they might be. 

Best wishes for a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy 1950. 


Henry Forp II 











EVOLUTION OF AN EXECUTIVE: Fords Christmas letters to his employees— 
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gregating around 50,000 more), the 
brothers Ford are conscious of the pub- 
lic. Some 89% of the corporation's 
stock* is owned by the Ford Founda- 
tion, a come-lately analogue to the 
Rockefeller Foundation, devoted to the 
general weal. But Ford Motor Com- 
pany, from which both Fords and 
Foundation draw sustenance, is public 
in no sense. Asked point-blank last 
month whether partial public stock 
ownership had ever been discussed, 
Henry Ford II had an equally pointed 
reply: “The family hasn’t considered it.” 

If, as Engineering VP Harold Youn- 
gren publicly acknowledged last month, 
Ford is “but the lengthened shadow of 
one man,” the one man—Henry II— 
owes many of his present troubles to 
his grandfather's one-man rule. The 
symptoms of that reign included a 
weakening anemia on the management 
level, which the new executive blood 
has gone far to cure; and a lingering 
gangrene at the labor-relations level 
which is still resisting treatment. 

A brief diagnosis of Ford’s labor ail- 
ments demonstrates two things: (1) 
managing a big corporation requires a 
sociological savvy that has no relation 
to technical “know-how”; (2) Henry 
the First, who possessed the latter in 
abundance, had not enough of the for- 
mer. When grandfather Henry and 
henchman Harry Bennett decided to 
give in to the union in 1943, they gave 
in with everything in the book: check- 
off, closed shop, full-time union stew- 
ards paid by Ford. But candy in such 
huge gobbets, instead of soothing the 
baby, only made it howl the louder. 
Ford’s Detroit chapter of the UAW- 
CIO, Local 600, manifests an orneriness 
that makes even General Motors’ as- 
sured labor experts shudder in non- 
competitive sympathy. In the Hub City, 
auto folk have named this shrew among 
unions “Stiletto,” a term of estrange- 





® “Some day,” ventured President Ford, 
“the Foundation may want to divest them- 
selves of such a large portfolio.” 





Henry Forp II 
DEARBORN 


December 20 [1950]. 


This letter brings you my best 
wishes for a very Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year. 

More than ever no one knows 
what the coming year holds. Cer- 
tainly we in the U. S. A. are faced 
with problems we must meet and 
overcome. I know that we can do 
this if we all work together to keep 
this country free and prosperous. 

Kindest Regards, 


Henry Forp II 








ment which derives from the surname 
of its president, Carl Stiletto, but which 
has taken on additional meaning.* 

Consider the full-time stewards, who 
numbered 262 before the latest layoffs. 
At $1.93 an hour, these UAW “pork- 
choppers” cost Ford $1,051,772 a year 
in straight time alone. Wages, however, 
are a small part of their real cost. Ford’s 
porkchoppers (no other major auto- 
maker has them) form a power clique 
of petty politicians who are more inter- 
ested in getting re-elected each year 
than in handling workers’ grievances. 
The latter function, in fact, has degen- 
erated into a kind of patronage: union 
members who vote for a steward may 
expect their beefs to be taken up, others 
may expect nothing. 

When “Stiletto” suggested last month 
in Washington that Detroit’s unemploy- 
ment crisis should be solved by a 30- 
hour week with 40-hour pay, even 
UAW-CIO president Walter Reuther 
gagged. Reuther slapped down his most 
militant local with a flat charge the 
proposal was Communist-inspired. 

The dragging burden of Local 600 
is somewhat lightened by a remarkable 
character who, under the terms of the 
union contract, is Ford’s “impartial um- 
pire.” Over the years Harry Shulman, 
a Yale law professor who visits Detroit 
twice a month to hear grievances, has 





* Stiletto, n.; a kind of dagger with a 
slender, pointed blade. Stiletto, v.t.; to 
stab or kill with or as with a stiletto (Web- 
ster). 





Henry Forp II 
DEARBORN 


December 14 [1951]. 


Dear Fellow Employee: 


In these final days of 1951, it 
becomes clear that the new year will 
be different and more difficult than 
any we have faced for some time. 
With government controls dictating 
our almost every action, many dis- 
locations will occur which may not 
be to the liking of any of us—but, 
for the good of the nation, we are 
all going to find ourselves making 
sacrifices and accepting restrictions 
sometimes hard to take and difficult 
to understand. 

I am confident, however, of our 
ability, given the proper leadership, 
to buckle down and pull together. 
If we do, I have no question but 
what, once again, we will come out 
on top. 

As 1951 draws to a close, I want 
to take this opportunity to wish you 
a Very Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. 

Kindest Regards, 


Henry Forp II 
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developed a code of decisions which 
has become part of labor relations 
mores. 

A short, high-templed intellectual 
who looks as though he’d be happiest 
running a bookstore, Shulman does not 
act as a judge. Rather, his decisions re- 
flect a practical give-and-take between 
cold management brains and hot union 
tempers. What can happen when Shul- 
man leaves the picture was forecasted 
when he turned over the umpiring re- 
cently to an assistant. In four weeks, 
both union and management were at 
each other’s throats, and Shulman hur- 
ried back from his “resignation.” 

Not traceable to Local 600 is the 
softness in Ford’s corps of foremen, 
now 9,000 strong. Before the ascend- 
ancy of Henry II, one of every three 
foremen had no production function. 
They existed simply to “report back” 
to Bennett. They were picked for their 
ribs of rock and hearts of granite; when 
they fired a man, there was no appeal. 
When grandson Henry’s new executives 
began housecleaning in 1945, they got 
rid of about a third of the foremen via 
job shifts, retirings, and some firings. 
All authority to fire was taken away; 
when a foreman wanted to get rid of 
a man, he sent him to Labor Relations 
together with a sealed recommendation. 
After Labor Relations laid off the of- 
fender, transferred him or dressed him 
down, the foreman’s envelope was op- 
ened and compared with the expert de- 
cision. This device, plus 100 hours of 
training each year, has done an edu- 
cational job: in the last two years, Ford 
foremen have gotten back much of 
their old authority (they now have 
more say-so, for instance, than their 
counterparts at General Motors). There 
are always at least 700 undergoing full- 
time training—some at such posh en- 
trepéts as Harvard and M.I.T. But mak- 
ing the old bulls of the woods into sensi- 
tive lead horses is like chipping away 
at granite. Recently it was gently ex- 
plained to one of them that his job 
was not to bully the men but to show 
them the way. The Old Sarge blinked, 
thought, answered: “OK, Ill lead—but 
those SOB’s better follow!” Fordmen 
think it will take 20 years to extirpate 
this attitude. 

As such incidents suggest, “labor re- 
lations” at Dearborn are comparatively 
new. Prior to 1944, there was only a 
kind of supervision which can best be 
described as “plant protection.” When 
Bennett’s assistant John Bugas stepped 
into the top slot (he is now Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of Industrial Relations) , 
he announced frankly he didn’t know 
anything about “labor relations.” The 
Ford board told him to get the best 
man in the country for the job, and 
Bugas picked Carl Lindquist from 
neighboring Murray Corporation, a sup- 











plier of bodies to Ford and Chrysler. 

Aside from the foreman-training and 
executive-development programs—both 
energized by Archie Pierson, an ex-FBI 
man—Linquist has made Ford the com- 
municatingest company in American in- 
dustry. At a cost of $1 million a year, 
some 26 plant papers are published: 
all are mailed direct to workers’ homes. 
Partly staffed by ex-newspapermen who 
antagonized Bennett by writing about 
his managerial sins, these journals are 
not only professional in layout but as 
unequivocal as the ace of spades. When 
layoffs become necessary, the bad news 
is headlined in Ford’s house organs. 
Big employee news breaks—as, for in- 
stance, a contract-signing—are teletyped 
to all plants; mimeographed flash bulle- 
tins are in the hands of employees be- 
fore outside newspapers get the story. 
Henry II himself writes five employee 
letters a year, and all are mailed home. 
And each of the 9,000 foremen gets 
a personal telegram from President 
Ford at Christmastime: to deliver this 
stack of labor relations by messenger 
(Henry II rules out phoned telegrams ) 
Western Union has to plan six months 
in advance. 

Other changes, some of them minor, 
have helped to recast the sociology of 
the Ford empire. There is no such thing 
any more as a “No Help Wanted” sign: 
jobs or no jobs, every applicant gets 
the courtesy of an interview. If there 
is work, the applicant must also get a 
handshake and a smile from the person- 
nelman—a rule. If he is hired, he gets 
a second smile and handshake from his 
foreman when he starts—another rule. 
To determine how well they were re- 
sponding to this brave new whirl, a 
special suggestion system for foremen 
was announced—with no cash prizes. 
In two years, one out of every two has 
chipped in with ideas. Some of them 
are good: one foreman recommended 
reducing the size of blanks for a wheel 
housing from 45 x 47 to 45 x 45; the 
thought saved 1,400,000 pounds of 
steel. Another suggested a strap and 
clip to secure the doors of new cars in 
transit, instead of the old nut and bolt; 
the idea saved $12,000 in labor costs. 

Such psychological brightwork, how- 
ever, is not smear-proof. Last year the 
suggestion system for ordinary workers 
bogged down, when the union paper 
weighed in with a _ counter-sugges- 
tion of its own, to wit: “Ford has 
plenty of bright management appren- 
tices thinking up ways to do you out of 
a job. Why should you help with pro- 
duction suggestions?” In case-hardened 
Detroit, this kind of thing is more rule 
than exception. When General Motors 
ran an essay contest on “Why I Like 
My Job” with three Cadillacs as prizes, 
the UAW promptly popped up with a 
counter-contest: “Why I Don’t Like My 
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when the psychological clouds are swept aside . . . 


Job.” Nevertheless, Ford is not only 
catching up with the leaders in LR 
but promises no let-up: “In ten years,” 
predicts one official, “we'll be way out 
in front.” When it is, Hank Ford’s 200 
PR men will spread the good word with 
the same mass-production efficiency his 
engineers apply to cars. 

One measure of the progress of 
Henry the Second was supplied last 
month at the new-model reception for 
700 dignitaries in the styling depart- 
ment at Dearborn. Emil Mazey, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the UAW-CIO, looked 
at the sipping and smoking crowd of 
24-karat guests, observed: “Ten years 
ago this party couldn’t happen, because 
the Old Man didn’t like smoking or 
drinking.” Pointing at G-M’s C. E. Wil- 
son and Dodge’s Bill Newburg, Mazey 
continued: “Five years ago this party 
couldn’t have happened, because Ford 
never talked shop with the competi- 
tion.” Picking out four other labor lead- 
ers in the crowd, Mazey concluded: 
“One year ago this party couldn’t have 
happened. Last year, who'd invite a 
labor leader?” 


AIRLINE LINEUP 


To EexpLain the frenzied first of the 
year activity in airline stocks, a broker 
in Hartford told a client last month: 
“Some carriers look cheap at current 
prices.” 

If he wasn’t talking through his 
ticker tape, and if there are bargains 
among the high-flying lines, what does 
it mean to the investor who can’t buy 
them all? His persistent problem: 
which of them is most attractive? 

From strictly statistical considera- 
tions, Johnny Q. Investor might well 
cock a weather eye at $14 million 
Delta. From its obscure over-the- 
counter listing, president C. E. Wool- 
man’s growing fleet shadows better- 
known rivals, edges out most popular 
Pan American, leaves giant American 
and economical Eastern in the wake of 
its surprising propwash. Cold figures 
place fourth-biggest TWA at the list’s 
bottom. 

Delta flew to the top of the stack on 
the basis of a ten-year (1941-50) com- 
parison of growth, financial strength, 








I: AIRLINE PERFORMANCES, 1941-50 
10-Year 10-Year 10-Year 
% Average Average 10-Year 10-Year Average 
Increase Current % Net Pretax Average % of Net 
in Assets Assetsto Incomeon Profitas% Profit Paidin Composite 
Airline 1941-1950 Liabilities Book Value of Gross Deviation Dividends Ranking* 
American ... 491 2.04 7.02 11.90 8.18 75 2 
Braniff ..... 5938 2.95 5.4 8.86 9.38 50 3 
Capital ..... 327 1,92 —5 4.08 7.4 ies 9 
Ue Ra 930 2.03 9.0 6.77 7.14 $1.5 1 
Eastern ..... 5386 2.42 12.4 19.56 10.34 11.7 8 
National 2315 2.36 —.2 4.01 8.21 0 z 
Northwest ... 1377 Woy | 2t 4.33 4.1 89.1 5 
Pan American. 238 1.68 5.7 7.57 3.6 59.2 4 
Trans World.. 789 1.71 —-118 4.49 11.7 0 10 
United ...... 447 1.78 7.09 10.59 9.4 23.3 6 
Western ..... 604 1.48 2.4 4.76 7.31 0 8 
*Rank order of arithmetic averages of six criteria for each company. **Paid 
out more than earnings. {For six years 1945-’50. 
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UNITED MAINLINER OVER THE PLAINS, 1952: 


. . . statistics lure a weather eye to little Delta 


return On investment, management 
efficiency, stability of earnings and 
liberality of dividends. To rate the air- 
lines, Forses determined each of these 
measuring sticks by (1) figuring the 
ten-year percentage increase in assets; 
(2) computing the average ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities from 
1941 to 1950; (3) averaging the ratio 
ef net income to book value for the 
period; (4) figuring the average ratio 
of pretax earnings to total operating 
revenues; (5) computing the deviation 
from the average profit margin regis- 
tered each year; (6) measuring the 
percentage of net paid out in dividends 
since 1941. 

Table I lists alphabetically with ten- 
year averages for each of these cate- 
gories. In Table II, findings have been 
expressed as a “composite ranking,” 
while carriers are arranged by times- 
earnings ratios (common stock price 
divided by estimated 1951 earnings). 

When “psychological factors” and 
the other stuff of which speculative 
dreams are made are cleared from the 
hard core of financial facts, some of the 
airlines boast undeserved popularity. 
Most startling discovery from the chart 


is TWA’s curious attraction. Selling in 
eighth place, it places last on the 
record. Only criterion showing TWA 
as better than average is growth. Over 
the years, the sprawling system fluctu- 
ated most in pretax profits, earned 
11.8% less than nothing on its book 
value, paid no dividends. 

Pan American, with the biggest ask- 
ing price on the Stock Exchange, grew 
least in the decade, emerges a statistical 
fourth. Near the bottom in financial 
strength, world-girdling PAA more than 
any other offers ‘the cautious buyer 
historical reasons to hope for steady 
return on investment, second most gen- 
erous dividends. 

Braniff, less than a third the size of 
Eastern, scores a record equal to it for 
third place, recently sold in seventh 
place. Apparently President Eddie 
Rickenbacker’s reputation for making a 
profit under any condition makes East- 
em common worth nearly twice as 
much as Texas Tom Braniff’s. 

The Big Four—American, United, 
TWA and Eastern—generally regarded 
as the industry’s domestic backbone— 
all lost points to smaller competitors 
with faster growth rates. Even TWA’s 








Price per 
Dollar of 


Airline Earnings 


Pan American $15.00 ll 10 


Eastern ..... 13.47 7 2 
American ... 9.46 8 4 
| 8.51 8 5 
Northwest .. 8.28 2 8 
United ..... 8.27 9 7 
Braniff ..... 7.85 6 1 
Trans World. 7.13 4 9 
Capital ..... 6.93 10 6 
National .... 6.50 1 3 
Western .... 5.07 5 1l 


*Rank order of arithmetic averages of six criteria for each company. 





II: AIRLINE RANKINGS, BASED ON 1941-50 


Return on Pretax t 
1951 Financial Invest- Profit Earnings of Divi- 
Growth Strength ment 


Liberality 


Composite 
Margin Stability dends Ranking* 
5 5 1 2 4 
1 1 10 7 3 (tie) 
4 2 6 1 2 
2 6 3 5 1 
8 9 2 4- 5 
3 8 9 6 6 
6 4 8 3 8 (tie) 
11 8 11 9 10 
10 10 5 8 9 
9 11 7 9 a 
7 7 4 9 8 
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789% expansion can’t compare with 
come-lately National’s fabulous 2315% 
mushrooming. As lines get bigger, so 
do fixed charges, giving companies ex- 
ceptional leverage. Thus, the Big Four 
record shows that when business is 
good, it is very, very good, but when it 
is bad it is horrid, opening wide gaps 
from average profit ratios. 

As to dividends, no carrier shines. 
PAA is the only company which mailed 
payouts for all ten years, but even first 
place American has paid only ll¢ a 
year on the basis of presently outstand- 
ing shares. Optimistically, Capital sent 
out a 25¢ dividend in 1945, quickly 
followed with three deficit years, now 
finds itself in the peculiar position of 
having paid out more than it earned 
for the decade. 

For the investor seeking the mys- 
tery of Delta’s success, there is no se- 
cret. Woolman’s line took top honors 
by growing 930%, keeping a healthy 
financial backlog, holding earnings 
steady. But despite Delta’s steady earn- 
ings and tenfold growth, the most 
gorgeous figures in Table I belong to 
the old subsidy-spurner, Economical 
Eddie Rickenbacker. The Cap’n’s pretax 
profit, shading the bottomside of 20%, 
is almost twice that of any other line: 
and his return on investment, a glitter- 
ing 12.4%, is a third better than Delta’s, 
two-thirds better than American’s and 
United’s, more than twice anyone else’s. 


MONSANTO PLOWS 
A NEW FIELD 


EVER SINCE eagle-bald, test-tube tinker- 
ing Charles Allen Thomas joined sixth- 
ranking chemical producer Monsanto in 
1936, he and teammate Carroll Hoch- 
walt, who became Monsanto’s research 
director when Thomas stepped up to 
the presidency last April, spent their 
spare time puttering on Charley Thom- 
as farm near Dayton, Ohio. Last 
month, Farmer Thomas invaded the 
Philadelphia meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science to chorus a jubilant “ee-i, ee-i, 
oh!” at something he and Monsanto had 
discovered down on the farm. 

Before War II, Farmers Thomas and 
Hochwalt noticed that productivity var- 
ied immensely even in two sections of 
the same field. But what caused their 
chemists’ curiosities to flame up was the 
startling fact that tests showed the 
chemical structure of both sections to 
be the same. Even after heavy fertiliza- 
tion, the difference remained. Intrigued, 
Charley Thomas put a brace of Mon- 
santo’s soil experts to work finding out 
why. “But when we started, we didn’t 
have the faintest idea of what we were 
looking for or how to go find it.” 
Came the war, and the research 
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MONSANTO MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Du Pont, Dow 
Chemical, Allied Chemical, and Amer- 
ican Cyanamid. Solid line shows yearly 
market midpoints of Monsanto, 


foundered until 1948. By this time, 
however, Thomas’ soil sleuths had a 
clue. Productive soil, it seemed, had a 
higher percentage of “soil aggregates” 
—little groupings of tiny soil particles 
held together by vegetable gums—than 
unproductive earth. This made the good 
soil porous with ample room for air and 
water; the unproductive areas baked 
down hard and slaty after a good rain, 
stifling plant growth and inhibiting root 
feeding. But applications of decompos- 
ing vegetable matter revived the poor 
soil, not only provided nutrition but 
also produced the crumbly earth struc- 
ture in which crops thrive. The trouble 
was that the bonding gum was dis- 
solved away by water, attacked by bac- 
teria, making it necessary to repeat the 
treatment frequently. 

Thomas & Co. was soon hot after a 
synthetic soil bond that would improve 
on nature by standing up under cloud- 
burst drenchings and microbes’ munch- 
ings. No doubting Thomas where Mon- 
santo’s research powers are concerned, 
farmer Charley took the problem out 
of the cornpatch into the lab. Last 


WHITE CARTON OF KRILIUM will 
condition 100 square feet of garden as 
effectively as the black pile of peat 
moss, say Monsanto researchers 


month, Thomas gleefully announced 
that Monsanto’s battery of soil experts 
had found the answer, a soil conditioner 
named “Krilium.” | 

So far, said Thomas, Monsanto has 
tested Krilium’s staying power for three 
years, with no deterioration yet. But it 
has other advantages, too. One is that 
it increases the soil’s rate of absorption 
of water, reduces spot erosion by the 
normal runoff. It also cuts water evap- 
oration of the soil by half. Third bene- 
fit-is that crop yields of root vegetables 
have increased as much as 100%. 

Thomas cheerily estimated that there 
would be a “more than considerable” 
market for Krilium when production 
got going at the $50 million acryloni- 
trile plant now abuilding in Texas City, 
Texas, one that could have “an impor- 
tant effect” on Monsanto’s future prof- 
its. Although one pound of Krilium (at 
$2 per pound) will do the same work 
as 200 pounds of peat moss ($8 
worth) or 500 pounds of commercial 
compost ($12.50 worth), Thomas hap- 
pily calculated that it would take 50 to 
200 pounds of Krikium per acre to pro- 
duce the desired effect. As Monsanto 
spurred up its output to be ready for 
all comers when commercial sale of 
Krilium starts in 1953, excited agron- 
omists were speculating that in a short 
time “man-made deserts may be turned 
into blooming gardens and green acres.” 

Whether Monsanto’s stockholders 
would be ushered into greener gardens 
of blooming profits remains to be seen. 
But Monsanto is literally capitalizing on 
its Krilium announcement to get new 
owners into its berry patch. Early this 
month, some 400,000 new shares of 
common will be issued at the market— 
a refreshing $40 million equity flotation 
in a bond-heavy underwriting climate 
(see below). 


BOND BOGEY 


“IT was A confusing year, in an era in 
which confusion has become common- 
place.” 

So the big bond house of Halsey, Stu- 
art & Co. characterizes 1951. It was a 
year of unstable security markets. Con- 
tributing factors: unpegging of govern- 
ment bond prices, and the continued 
upswing in private placements. 

Prices for all types of corporate bonds 
fluctuated more widely than in any year 
since 1947, one sample group ranging 
between 103.50% and 96.70%. State, 
municipal and Treasury bonds also 
were erratic as the money market ad- 
justed itself to the freeing of Govern- 
ment bonds. A typical group of 20-year 
state and municipal bonds showed yield 
fluctuations of 1.72% to 2.36%. Treasury 
bonds, neither due nor callable within 
15 years, ranged between 101.91% and 
96.16%. 
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DOW’S GERSTACKER: : 
bonds multiply the yield figures . . . 


One result: it cost more to borrow. 
Highest-grade corporate bond yields 
inched up from 2.66% to 3.04%; Victory 
bonds of 1972 went from 2.44% to 
2.74%; the prime rate for bank loans 
from 2%% to 3%. 

Closing their books at year’s end, 
most underwriters couldn’t kick too 
much about business. They filtered over 
$6 billion in stock and bond issues, 
biggest total in three years. But they 
were worried about some things. De- 
spite the increased volume of stock of- 
ferings—ordinarily more profitable com- 
missionwise—almost three-fourths of last 
years business was accounted for by 
thin-margined bond issues. Worse, pri- 
vate corporate placements with institu- 
tional investors had scooted over the $3 
billion mark, many of them high-grade 
credit risks that would have been a 
cinch to sell through normal channels. 

Many of these were at generous in- 
terest rates, with the result that the dif- 
ferential between Government and cor- 
porate bond prices was widened. Even 
though they had sponsored a lot of 
this business, underwriters got fees 
much lower than customary underwrit- 
ing spreads. Profits were further wat- 
ered as bond prices trended downwards. 

The uneasy investment fraternity 
could only hope that 1952 would prove 
better. At first glance, the outlook was 
good. Projected backlog of state and 
municipal tax-exempts stood at $8% bil- 
lion. On the corporate front, business 
earmarked a record $5.7 billion for first- 
quarter capital expansion. Traditional 
sources of funds—retained earnings and 
depreciation—were proving inadequate 
in the face of rising taxes and costs. 
Outside financing through equities or 
debt issues was in the cards. 

There was a nigger in the financial 
woodpile, though. Many a company 
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SEC CHAIRMAN McDONALD: 


.. . big investors figure to multiply 


was finding common stock flotation a 
bit too expensive. SEC figures tell the 
tale. Companies with resources over 
$200 million paid an average of 3.4% 
for their money. But the smaller the 
firm, the more expensive it became. 
Some went as high as 12.9%. The way 
it looked, the newly emerged pattern 
of long-term bond financing would ex- 
pand in 1952. Even the chemical 
industry, prime example of growth 
through internal funds, was forced to 


raise $940 million through bonds last _ 


year, a great deal of it through private 
placements. Biggest of the new year's 
placements was Monsanto’s sale of $66 
million in debentures to six institutional 
investors. 

Dow Chemical’s money-wise treas- 
urer, Carl A. Gerstacker, gives the low- 
down on this trend: “Assume that a 
corporation with only common stock 
makes 20 per cent before tax on its 
capital. At the old tax rate of 38% it 
had 12.4% left after tax. At the present 
70% tax rate it has only 6% left. How- 
ever, if half of the capital is debt with 
a net cost of only 14% after tax, the 
same income will represent a 10.5% 
yield on its common capital after a tax 
of 70%.” 

Bond financing was just as attractive 
to some owners as to some manage- 
ments in this high-tax period: stock- 
holders were protected from dilution of 
their equities, dividend rates were but- 
tressed in the face of sharply declining 
profits. 

The $64 question: would corpora- 
tions stick with regular investment 
channels, or resort to private place- 
ments in even greater numbers? Wall 
Street, lacking an answer, wouldn’t 
hazard a guess, glumly noted the $100 
million in private placements in the first 
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few weeks of January. Definite answer 
came from Washington. There SEC 
chairman Harry A. McDonald,* noting 
the security industry’s concern, plunged 
them deeper into gloom by predicting 
that “the competition they are getting 
from the institutional investors will not 
diminish, and may well increase.” 


BRIDGEPORT’S BRASS 


ALONGSIDE the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford’s main line through Bridge- 
port last month, small groups of Bridge- 
port Brass employees flowed into the 
modest halls of the Foremen’s Club. 
Their object: a curious peek at BB’s 
display of past and present products 
fashioned from Bridgeport brass. 

In opening the short-term showroom, 
greying president Herman W. Stein- 
kraus boomed: “the days when business 
was businessmen’s business (and no- 
body else’s) are gone forever.” The 
show is the latest of his efforts “to bring 
employees, company and community 
closer together.” For the event, custom- 
ers sent end-use products manufactured 





* Who is scheduled to move over to 
RFC by Presidential appointment. 
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BRIDGEPORT BRASS MARKET HIS- 
TORY: Shaded area shows price range 
of combined common stocks of Scovill 
Manufacturing, Revere Copper & Brass, 
Anaconda Copper, and Anaconda Wire 
& Cable. Solid line shows yearly market 
midpoints of Bridgeport Brass. 
























































from sheet, wire, rod and castings made 
in Bridgeport—appliances, clocks, jew- 
elry, hardware, etc. From the U. S. 
Treasury came a sturdy, compact still 
captured by “revenooers” in the Ken- 
tucky hills. “If the metal in the still 
was made here,” joked Steinkraus, “I 
would attribute the sale to our manager 
in Louisville, who is as good a judge 
of bourbon as he is of copper.” 

More seriously, horn-rimmed Stein- 
kraus argues that business is “greatly 
misunderstood, and it is largely its own 





BRIDGEPORT’S STEINKRAUS (LEFT) AND ASSOCIATES: a 
“the days when business was businessman’s business are gone forever 
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fault.” Hence, says he, the enlightened 
manager must see his task as one “of 
giving jobs and helping to build a com- 
munity of which a worker can be 
proud, as well as making profits.” 

To prove he is capable of both en- 
lightened public policy and profit mak- 
ing, businessman Steinkraus revealed 
that sales of the company’s five plants 
bettered $100 million last year, vs. 
$91.8 million in 1950. If earnings in 
1951’s last quarter ran at about the 
same rate as in the first three quarters, 
when sales hit $74.5 million, BB should 
report about $3.30 a share net. In the 
period ending September 30, Bridge- 
port’s crew rolled out a 10% pretax prot- 
it margin, 11.8% in 1950. Margins for 
bigger competitors, $87.2 million Sco- 
vill Manufacturing and $58.8 million 
Revere Copper & Brass, were 14% and 
11.7% in 1951's first nine months. 

Without rashly predicting the future, 
Herman Steinkraus pointed optimisti- 
cally to large numbers of unfilled orders 
for 1952, about 65% direct and indirect 
defense needs. Although he admits the 
Controlled Materials Plan’s allocation 
system “appears to be working,” he 
frowns on one price for domestic cop- 
per (24%¢) and another for foreign sup- 
plies (27%¢). “As large red metal buy- 
ers,” said he, “we like to see low copper 
prices, but the present two-price pre- 
dicament is untenable and should be 
changed.” 

Also for the future, and to avoid re- 
peat inconveniences from metal short- 
ages in 1951 (see Forses, July 15, 
1951, p. 26), Steinkraus is keyed to 
enter aluminum fabricating. Explains 
Bridgeport’s top brass hat: “the known 
supplies of copper and zinc are not so 
great as the normal growth factor of 
the industry” and brassmaking skills 
can be applied to aluminum overnight. 

Having learned his company can sell 
all it can make, Steinkraus is equally 
pleased with BB’s record of scholarships 
and Christmas parties for employee 
children, recreational programs and— 
now—company exhibits. Opines he: “a 
corporation should have a soul as well 
us a balance sheet.” 





STOURBRIDGE LION: 


HEAVY LICKING 
FOR THE B&O 


LIKE OTHER eastern railroads, the Balti- 
more and Ohio has taken some financial 
lickings since the depression pit year of 
1932. But this month its common share- 
holders will accept a new kind of lick- 
ing, this time with pleasure: a 3¢ U.S. 
postage stamp glorifying the 125 years 
since B&O’s charter was granted in 
1827. The 100,000,000 stamps to be 
printed will mean a big dividend for 
B&O’s goodwill account—and all free. 
B&O’s Roy White, who left the top 
slot at Western Union to take the road’s 
reins in 1941, played Post Office to 
snag it. Getting wind that the Depart- 
ment planned a commemorative issue 
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NEW B&O STAMP: 
for philatelists, 50,000 covers 





for the first locomotive in America, wily 
Roy White put the kiss of death on the 
tentative honors candidate, the Stour- 
bridge Lion. Wrote he to PM General 
Donaldson: since the Lion was built in 
England and didn’t operate in America 
anyway—it was too heavy for American 
wood-and-steel-strap rails—the stamp 
ought to show the first American loco- 
motive. When Postmaster Donaldson’s 
men checked to find out which was the 
first home-grown iron horse, it turned 
out to be the B&O’s own Tom Thumb, 
designed by New York merchant-in- 
ventor-philanthropist Peter Cooper. 
“Well! Well!” smiled Roy White, “What 
do you know about that!” 

When the new stamp goes on sale 
February 28, first in line will be Roy 
White himself. To B&O friends, he'll 
send some 50,000 “first day covers” 
bearing the new issue. 


Calculating the pretty pennies they 
laid out on anniversary antics last year, 
1951 centennial celebrants Illinois Cen- 
tral, Erie and DL&W at last reports 
were kicking themselves in the caboose 
for not have thought of the slick “for 
free” deal with Uncle Sammy first. 


JACK-UP 


You May remember two snappy gents 
from out of California who blew into 
Cleveland back in 1940 and set it on its 
ear. Bill Jack and Ralph Heintz were 
go-getting comers with a hankering for 
war contracts. With glib gab and old- 
shoe personalities, they snagged a fist- 
ful, started Jack & Heintz with 36 work- 
ers. At their peak in 1944, Jack & 
Heintz had 9,000 workers and a $100 
million volume. 

Jack & Heintz became a legend. Be- 
hind the legend was Bill Jack's talent 
for wangling nation-wide publicity and 
an equally important knack for heisting 
other Cleveland manufacturers’ people. 
Jack got the bulge on local labor com- 
petition by blowing dough on gimmicks 
to uplift workers’ morale like a million- 
aire courting his girl friend. But Bill 
Jack never called his workers workers— 
they were “associates”—and nothing was 
too good for them. Thanksgiving tur- 
keys, Christmas handouts, free mechan- 
ics for workers’ cars, lunches on the 
house, free shoes, trips to Florida, were 
all part of Bill Jack’s daily beneficence. 
Wher he couldn’t think of a seasonal 
excuse, workers got hefty bonuses any- 
how. There was even a masseur to 
knead plant people back into cheerful- 
ness after a hard morning. 

All this cost money, but Bill Jack 
never worried about that. It was pa- 
triotic to keep workers happy, and it 
was also on Uncle Sammy’s cuff. “Call 
me Bill,” said jovial Jack to. his employ- 
ees, and they all agreed Jack was jake. 
Other Cleveland employers, however, 
were more than miffed when they saw 
their people highjacked right off pro- 
duction lines into Jack’s joint. But Jack 
said they were only kill-joys. 

Jack himself got paper showers of 
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TOM THUMB VS. HORSE: 
for Roy White and the Baltimore & Ohio, a big free dividend for the goodwill account 
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JACK & HEINTZ MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Air Associates, 
Bendix Aviation, and Cornell-Dubilier 
Electric. Solid line shows yearly market 
midpoints of Jack & Heintz. 


publicity for labor enlightenment and 
production wizardry. A few wet-blank- 
ets recalled that it was all on tick, but 
“Jahco” and its “associates” became fa- 
mous. As well they might: in five short 
years, JkH handed out $11 million in 
employee benefits. 

But the palsy-walsy life of Riley 
ended as quickly as it had begun. When 
war orders petered out, the house that 
Jack built folded. Jack and his sidekick 
sold out to a group of New Yorkers 
headed by Byron C. Foy, a former 
Chrysler VP. The deal gave Foy a red- 
hot name and a sheaf of fine orders, 
plus a load of trouble trying to make 
a profit at the too-low quotations Jack 
had made to snare civilian business. 
Foy didn’t make it. 

By late 1948, J&H was losing 
money hand over fist and a saddened 
group of big stockholders called in a 
management engineering firm to sal- 
vage what they could. The situation 
was pretty desperate: loaded with ex- 
cess plant space, equipment and a top- 
heavy personnel roster, J&H had little 
in the way of cash resources except 
woefully imbalanced inventories. From 
the time of its reorganization in 1946 
through 1949, J&H lost a hefty $8.3 
million. 

Somewhere in the shuffle of 1950, 
directors Robert Weaver, president of 
Ferro Enamel, George Merryweather, 
a Cleveland tool builder, and Archie 
Colwell, Thompson Products VP, 
spotted bloodhound-faced, rumpled 
Frank R. Kohnstamm in the plant as a 
man who might have the answer to 
]&H’s dilemma. Installed as president, 
Kohnstamm proved how right they 
were. Chopping heads right and left, 
the not-too-genial Kohnstamm (“Don’t 
call me Frank”) lopped off four of Bill 
Jack’s War II plants to save $115,000 
a month in costs. By the time he got 
through, only the main Maple Heights 
layout was left. But things brightened 
up: against a loss of $2.7 million in 
1949, Kohnstamm chalked up a $1.7 
million net in 1950 on $13.6 million 
sales. 

By last month, it began to look as if 
J&H might have a chance for survival 
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even after the defense boom ended. Ar- 
rearages on the $9.3 million Cleveland 
aircraft parts and magneto maker’s pre- 
ferred—which had totaled $7.50 per 
share at the end of 1950—were cleared 
entirely off the books in ’51. In addi- 
tion, J&H declared the first dividend on 
its common since March, 1946. Kohn- 
stamm also had a trim and trig balance 
sheet to show: in 1950 he had pared 
the outstanding preferred 65%, raised 
the number of common shares 8.2%, 
while repaying in full from company 
funds the $560,000 balance owed the 
War Assets Administration and elimin- 
ating a $6.7 million earned surplus defi- 
cit. Then he set about procuring $1.5 
million working capital via a loan se- 
cured by a mortgage on the firm’s build- 
ings, and a $1.5 million V-loan. 

Back in business again, as the year 








KOHNSTAMM: “Don’t call me Frank” 
ended J&H reclined on a comfy back- 


log of more than $42 million. It also 
had a comfortable $2 million tax carry- 
over to cushion the kick of the reve- 
nuers levies on the approximately $24 
million grossed in 1951. This year 
Kohnstamm hopes to hit the $50 mil- 
lion sales mark, but the only branching 
out J&H is doing is to lease back the 
Bedford plant it had previously sold. 
Otherwise Kohnstamm is content to 
stay put, farm out J&H’s orders to 63 
subcontractors. The last thing he wants 
to do is to show anything of Bill Jack’s 
expansive eagerness. Apparently the 
only Jack he wants around J&H is in 


the till. 
ON THE WATER WAGON 


BoaTINc enthusiasts at the recent New 
York Motor Boat Show noted a new 
look on an old favorite. Conservative, 
60-year-old Palmer Engine Co. of Cos 
Cob, Conn., was sporting a marine 
adaptation of a Mack 140-hp. diesel en- 
gine. Called the Mariner, the model 
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relaunches the big $102 million diesel 
producer in the marine world. Mack 
first got into this water wagon business 
almost 13 years ago, was reluctantly 
forced to beach it as demand for truck 
and bus diesels swamped postwar pro- 
duction facilities. 

By teaming up with Mack, Palmer 
gets the large diesel it’s been looking 
for to bolster its competitive position 
in the 10-100 foot commercial boat and 
pleasure craft field. Palmer’s president, 
tall, lithe R. (for Raynal) C. Bolling, 
first suggested the arrangement where- 
by Mack makes the basic engine, Palm- 
er adapts it to marine use. Its produc- 
tion head now above water, Mack was 
quick to snap it up. 

Salty-tongued Mack boss Edwin D. 
Bransome—‘I'm an old salt water man 
myself’—thus gets the chance to joust 
with General Motors and Caterpillar in 
another field. He also gets a sales po- 
tential of 1,000 engines a year at $5,000 
apiece. 

Only a drop in the $140 million 
sales bucket, the new venture does give 
Mack a toehold in a quality market 
both here and overseas, gives it a wind- 
fall in parts and replacement business. 

Said quality-conscious Bolling: “This 
is a red letter day.” 


FIRST SPOONFUL 


OF KELLOGG 


Back IN THE '90s, Will K. Kellogg 
caught the food faddists empty-handed, 
shoved a heaping bowl of corn flakes 
(“Nature’s Wonder Health Food”) in- 
to their fidgety mitts. Ever since, Battle 
Creek, Michigan’s $56.1 million assets 
Kellogg Company has been a tantaliz- 
ing industrial tidbit many a U.S. in- 
vestor has longed to get his spoon into. 

One day last month, he got his first 
chance. Poured into the public’s plate 
was its first big helping of Kellogg’s 
common—9.4% of the total outstanding. 
At $23.75 a throw, eager buyers 
cleaned out the bowl’s contents—415,- 
060 shares—in snap-crackle-pop order, 
were still licking their spoons for more 
when the red-white-and-green box 
snapped shut at 4 p.m. Chuckled a 
spokesman for Morgan Stanley & Co., 
principal underwriter. “They sure 
bolted that down!” 

Shy Will Kellogg never did quite get 
over how fast Americans bolted down 
the flaked cereals he invented as a 
health food. Puttering around in his 
middle years at the Battle Creek San- 
atorium, where his brother was a phy- 


. sician, he produced his first boxes in 


an idle laboratory, peddled them to 
hypochondriacs. But when the public 
grabbed the corn flakes habit with 
healthy zeal, he quickly saw his mis- 
take, pushed them as breakfast food. 
Will never felt the desire, however, 
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KELLOGG MARKET HISTORY : 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of General Mills, 
Quaker Oats, and Cream of Wheat. 
Solid line shows yearly midpoints of 
Kellogg Co. 


to become a career industrialist. It em- 
barrassed him to appear in the lime- 
light as the autocrat of the American 
breakfast table (which he was). First 
place in his heart went to his charities, 
which he endowed with $50 million of 
his personal fortune in 1930 when he 
set up the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 
He died at 91 last October, ailing and 
virtually blind since 1937. Long before, 
he had turned control of the company 
over to the trustees of the Foundation. 
It is to that cupboard investors will 
have to go to get another helping of 
the 4,402,000 outstanding shares of 
Kelloggs common. The Foundation 
Trust still owns 50.2% of the total issue, 
dispenses the proceeds as needed to the 
Foundation itself. Of the $9.9 million 
offering last month, only 30,200 shares 
were sold for the account of the com- 
pany, the rest coming from the Foun- 
dation, which also owns 59.1% of the 
153,013 outstanding shares of Kellogg’s 
3%% cumulative preferred ($100 par). 
Yet through trustee management, 





Will Kellogg’s shade still dominates the 
Battle Creek company as surely as his 
famous scrawl—“W. K. Kellogg’— 
sprawls across every package the 93- 
acre Kellogg plant turns out. Successor 
Watson H. Vanderploeg, himself a 
trustee, merely describes himself as 
general manager (“Nobody could step 
into the Old Man’s shoes”) although 
his $50,000 title is president. 

Along the axis of Battle Creek life 
running from the Post House to the 
Sanatorium, speculation ran rife last 
month whether the stock sale augured 
a further loosening of trustee control 
when President Vanderploeg’s contract 
runs out at the end of 1953. Would 
there be further sales? Would Kellogg 
lose the old aura of home-town ben- 
evolence—as did Post Cereals in the 
late 20s when its big guns moved to 
General Foods’ headquarters in the 
Postum Building on New York’s Park 
Avenue? Would that mean new labor 
liabilities? Unlike its neighbor down 
the Michigan Central track, Kellogg has 
almost never been plagued by labor 
unrest, experienced its first mild strike 
in more than ten years when workers 
walked out for 19 days last spring. Will 
Kellogg, whose interest in making a 
dollar died long before he did, had 
more than seen to it that employees 
got plenty of sugar and cream to go 
with their corn-flake dry routine. 

He could well afford to. Fifty-seven 
years after W.K. boxed his first batch 
of the calendered flakes, Kellogg is still 
the biggest manufacturer of ready-to- 
eat cereals in the country. Last year’s 
output accounted for better than 35% 








THE LATE W. K. KELLOGG LEADING HORSES TO BREAKFAST: 
are the common shares served with cream and sugar? 
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Don't Be Too Fat 


Don't ruin your stom och with alot lot Lote popicns drugs 
and sont medieinets Send 
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KELLOGG AD, 1902: 
the professor went into business 


of all the breakfast table crunchies 
sold. All of it in the red-white-and- 
green box: unlike Post, which packages 
under private labels (e.g., A&P’s 
“Sunnyfield”), Kellogg maintains a uni- 
form margin on every flake. 

For the competitive food business, 
the margin is wide and lush. In the 
first nine months of last year, sales 
reached a crackling $106 million—about 
equal to the full revenue for 1950. Left 
for sweetening was a crunchy $6.9 mil- 
lion net. Two facts suggested that this 
pleasant state would continue. One was 
that the old standby, the corn flake, 
still retains its stellar popularity. Last 
year it was Kellogg’s number one vol- 
ume seller, followed by Rice Krispies, 
All Bran, Pep and Shredded Wheat, in 
that order. Together they make up 85% 
of Kellogg dollar sales, the remainder 
coming from by-product dog foods and, 
since 1946, macaroni and spaghetti. 

The other was that, since 1941, Kel- 
logg’s sales have puffed up from $41.5 
million to better than two and a half 
times that amount. Meanwhile net has 
ballooned almost as well: from $4.1 
million to $9.4 million. 

While Kellogg’s new investing part- 
ners were happily masticating these 
facts, there was another tasty tidbit 
they could chew on with satisfaction. 
Since 1907—excepting only 1920 and 
1921—Kellogg has paid out cash divi- 
dends every year on its common. If 
they troubled to make the calculation, 
they could also lick their choppers over 
the juicy 66.2% cut the common got of 
the $65.6 million Kellogg profits in last 
decade. The dividend policy for 1952, 
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avers genial President Vanderploeg, 
calls for four 25-cent quarterlies, with 





an extra “maybe.” . 
Also appetizing is Kellogg’s food- 





pure balance sheet. As neatly packaged 
as a Kellogg Handi-pak, it contained 
no funded debt until Vanderploeg bor- 
rowed $5 million from two banks last 
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December. In the cashbox, current as- 
sets stack up to 1.84 times current 
liabilities. Kellogg is also well seeded 
for growth: in the last ten years, capi- 
tal expenditures have exceeded $23 
million—just about equal to the $22.6 
million earnings Kellogg has retained. 
There may also be a good deal more 
cream and sugar in each common share 
—net book value $4.56—than conserva- 
tive Watson Vanderploeg admits to. 
Wall Street talk last week was that 
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COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS MARKET 
HISTORY: Shaded area shows price 
range of combined common stocks of 
American Cyanamid, Charles Pfizer & 
Co., and Heyden Chemical. Solid line 
shows yearly market midpoints of Con- 
mercial Solvents. 


Apparently believing that Kellogg 


could top it off with “some kind of 


Kellogg values its assets very conserva- 
tively. dish. 


fruit,” hungry investors last month 
treated Kellogg as quite an appetizing 











FROM °29 TO 66;000 


For YEARS the symbol “66” has done trojan duty for Phillips Petroleum 
Corp.’s product promotion. Last month it was pressed into service for a 
stockholder relations gimmick. Occasion was the feting of the company’s 
66,000th stockholder, Mrs. Roma Hawkins, Dean of Students, MacMurray 
College for Women, Jacksonville, Illinois. Last fall, when Dean Hawkins 
bought 10 shares of stock, Phillips decided to celebrate the event, notified 
the Dean appropriately enough on her 66th birthday. 


The lucky shareowner inspected Phillips plants in Texas and Oklahoma, 
then made her first airplane flight to New York for a grand tour of the 
New York Stock Exchange. The Dean proved to be “hep” on the subject 
of. stocks, which she says she learned about “the hard way.” This was in 
1929, when she lost “more than she'll ever have again” in the stock crash, 
five months after her husband’s death. 


Now a chastened investor, she also owns shares in General Motors, Mack, 
International Nickel, Standard New Jersey, and Du Pont (for whom she 
did counseling work 30 years ago). Vigorous, vivacious and articulate, Dean 
Hawkins got a big kick out of her whirlwind tour, managed to steal a 
little time for shopping. By the time she reached the Exchange for a chat 
with Sidney Rheinstein, floor specialist in Phillips Pete (picture) the num- 
ber of stockholders had jumped to more than 71,000. 
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SHARP & DOHME MARKET UHiIS- 
TORY: Shaded area shows price range 
of combined common stocks of E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, Parke, Davis, and 
Merck. Solid line shows yearly market 
midpoints of Sharp & Dohme. 


MIXED BLOOD 


Rumors of a hot-blooded love affair 
were flying around the Street last 
month. The tipsters had it that Com- 
mercial Solvents, the old alcohol outfit 
which has been diversifying into agri- 
cultural chemicals and drugs, would 
soon buy old Philadelphia druggery 
Sharp & Dohme. The two are about 
equal in size: CS reported $44 million 
assets in December, 1950; S&D, $43 
million as of last June. 

Object of Solvents’ unconfirmed af- 
fection would be Sharp & Dohme’s 500 
experienced drug salesmen and drug 
warehousing facilities. These would 
mesh perfectly into CS plant and back- 
ground, which have been heavy on in- 
dustrial production, light on selling at 
the consumer level. With a line of 
brand name products a-building (in- 
cluding dextran, a synthetic blood plas- 
ma), Solvents’ sachem Al Woods could 
put S&D’s sales machinery to good use. 

The union, if it comes off, would be 
a blood mixture: S&D has been push- 
ing Lyovac human blood plasma just 
as hard as Woods has been pushing 
dextran. The notion seems to appeal to 
investors. After closing out the year at 
8l—about twice book value—Solvents 
common has nosed up to the 35 level. 


LIQUID ASSETS 


PERCHED on a hilltop at Harmarville, 
Pa., 17 miles from downtown Pitts- 
burgh, 35 architecturally nondescript 
buildings sprawl over 60 fenced-in 
acres. Looking much like a military 
post, this is the home base of 1,700 
research workers of giant $1.8 billion 
Gulf Oil Corporation, fifth largest in 
the industry. There they poke their 
noses into every phase of petroleum 
under the bespectacled eyes of pipe- 
smoking Paul D. Foote, geophysicist 
and research director. 

Gulf’s main business is the finding 
of oil, and prime research emphasis is 
upon geophysics, which has helped 
Gulf slash the odds against finding oil 
from 20-to-1 to 5-to-1 (industry aver- 
age: 7-1). Result: an estimated net 
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GULF OIL MARKET HISTORY : 

Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Standard Oil 
(N.J.), Standard Oil (Ind.), and So- 


cony-Vacuum. Solid line shows yearly 
midpoints of Gulf Oil, 


proven crude reserve, exclusive of Can- 
ada, of more than 9 billion barrels (Jer- 
sey Standard is No. 1 with about 11 
billion). Gulf coyly keeps Canadian 
figures to itself, but it holds 3.8 mil- 
lion acres, plus a quarter interest in 
3 million more, on which are located 
four oil fields and a huge gas field. 
Company’s world output of crude 
now runs well over 200 million barrels 
a year, and crude production from all 
areas exceeds its refinery needs by 
some 40%. Ace in the hole is a 50-50 
ownership with Anglo-Iranian of Ku- 
wait Oil Company, possessor of the 
richest single oil pool in the world— 
15 billion barrels. Gulf also controls 
Venezuela’s_ third-largest producer, 
Mene Grande Oil, and holds over a 
million acres in the fermenting Wil- 
liston Basin (see page 12). Never sat- 
isfied with its liquid assets, Gulf is cur- 
rently exploring Tunisia, Sicily, Den- 
mark, the West Indies, British Hon- 
duras, Cuba and Mozambique. 
Cracking the whip over this global 
expeditionary force is crisp, precisionist 
Sidney A. Swensrud. An oilman since 
he left Harvard Business School in 





R. J. S. PIGOTT AND CUTTING OIL: 


from Kuwait to cockroaches, no bet is overlooked 


1927, he was lured from Standard Oil 
of Ohio in 1947 by Mellon-controlled 
(41%) Gulf to become its fifth presi- 
dent. No armchair boss, 51-year-old 
Swensrud pops about Gulf’s far-flung 
operations pumping a steady stream of 
questions at on-the-spot personnel, fil- 
ing them carefully in a well-ordered 
cranium. 

On the merchandising side, Gulf 
sells its 400 products in 37 states, is 
always ready to turn a new trick.*® 
Typical is the recent development of a 
radical metal cutting lubrication meth- 
od. Recently dreamed up by effer- 
vescent engineering director R. J.S. 
“Reg” Pigott, it will string out cutting 
tool life almost 1200%, help kill many 
a defense production bug. Thompson 
Products will make the mechanical unit 
under license, Gulf will supply the spe- 
cial cutting oil. Potential market for 
such oils: $65 million. 

Gulf’s researchers, who spend about 
$12 million yearly on basic work, are 
eyeing other possibilities now: syn- 
thetic fibers, plastics, detergents, sty- 
rene, synthetic motor fuels. Tip-off to 
future trends is the new $1 million 
chemical lab now a-building. Good 
reason for Gulf’s interest: petrochemical 
output is quadrupling every five years. 
A major supplier of Du Pont and Ethyl 
Corp.’s ethylene glycol requirements, 
Gulf’s present plant capacity is booked 
solid for the next ten years. 

Swensrud’s billion-dollar postwar 
spree, 80% financed by plowed back 





*One worker at the Harmarville lab 
does nothing all year long but test the 
effectiveness of Gulf insecticides on vari- 
ous strains of cockroach, ranging from the 
14-inch German type to the smaller but 
equally unpopular American breed. 
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earnings, is already paying off hand- 
somely. Estimated 1951 earnings of 
$5.50 per share are second highest in 
history. Asked to interpret the oil out- 
look, Swensrud modestly points to un- 
precedented demands being made up- 
on the oil industry, laconically com- 
ments: “Our program is planned ac- 
cordingly.” 


OVER THE HILL 
WITH BLUMBERG 


Two DOWN and one to go on January 
15, the opposition to the prosperous $3 
million Illinois Zinc management slate 
finally pushed the ball across, electing 
seven out of nine directors. Twice be- 
fore in three years James A. Hill, the 
ousted chairman, had beaten off the at- 
tempt of fellow director Morris Blum- 
berg to take over. But this time, the 
latter’s team snared 142,474 yotes out 
of the 201,940 shares outstanding. 

In a_ spirited pre-election proxy 
wrangle, dissident Blumberg, who owns 
18.2% of the stock, broadcast an appeal 
to the 800 shareholders: “Let's give 
Illinois Zine Co. back to its owners.” 
Gist of his argument: directors should 
hold the largest amount of stock “as 
an indication of their interest and con- 
fidence in the company.” 

Targets of his blast were Hill and di- 
rector Thomas H. Blodgett, who had 
slashed their stock holdings 80% and 
90%, respectively, while the eager chal- 
lenger was doubling his. Hill’s choleric 
rebuttal was that directors’ stockhold- 
ings are their personal affairs, do not 
affect their qualifications as directors. 
Moreover: “Experience has taught me 
that it is not good to have the stock- 
holders who have special stockholding 
interests dominate the board, because 
such representation may think only of 
their own benefit.” 

He also made the point that the op- 
position slate was a stranger to the zinc 
industry. As for Blumberg: “His asso- 
ciate candidates are his son (a radio 
and TV executive), an oil producer, a 
cotton merchant, another broker and an 
accountant.” 

Blumberg, a member of the New 
York Curb Exchange, dubs himself “an 
investor in industrial enterprises,” is 
a director of New York’s Hotel Commo- 
dore. 

Hill's management of corporate af- 
fairs wasn’t in dispute. Even Blumberg 
admitted the company was in good fi- 
nancial shape, but he was inclined to 
give Hill only “some” of the credit. The 
latter, who took over 13 years ago when 
Illinois Zinc was on its uppers—it was 
removed from curb trading November 
23, 1938, reinstated March 1, 1940- 
had nursed it along to the point where 
it sold a record $9.2 million last year, 
pocketed $2.64 per share, the best net 
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since the war years. The company 
makes zinc strips at Chicago, sheets at 
Peru, Ill., and runs two New Mexico 
mines. 

After the tally at the Chicago office, 
beaming Blumberg said he'd replace 
Hill with associate A. Plack Carr, a 
Texas oilman, adding, “I don’t plan to 
make any changes in stock structure or 
administration at present.” 

As the group of 20 who attended 
the meeting filed out, president Law- 
rence A. Berkey (600 shares) blandly 
made the understatement of the year: 
“Theres nothing to say. We merely 
held an election of directors.” 


TAX-EXEMPT 
STAMPEDE 


In Mip-JANUARY the tax-exempt bond 
market ran its third big sweepstakes in 
six months. The prize: a whopping 
$133,876,000 in public housing bonds 
floated by a nationwide assortment of 
cities. Contestants were a dealer team 
headed by mighty Lehman Brothers 
and a group of 230 bankers and deal- 
ers led by Manhattan’s fast-stepping 
Chemical Bank & Trust. For the third 
time, Lehman won by a mile, romping 
away with $118,036,000. The losing 
syndicate had to console itself with a 
measly $15,570,000. Last July Lehman 
took 90% of a $171,319,000 issue, 
grabbed 69% of the $162,787,000 Octo- 
ber issue. Teaming up with victor Leh- 
man were such heavy pros as Blyth & 
Co., Harriman, Ripley & Co., Smith, 
Barney & Co., First Boston Corp., Gold- 
man Sachs, Shields & Co., and R. W. 
Pressprich. 

Dealer interest in the issue was 
fanned by higher prices, the dwindling 
supply of bonds, a paucity of large of- 
ferings, and persistent demand by in- 
vestors. Reason: they are practically 
equivalent to Government obligations, 
are exempt from Federal taxes, are 
guaranteed by local housing authorities 
which issue them. Moreover, Big Gov- 
ernment sees to it that local agencies 
have enough money to meet inter- 
est and principal; payment has been 
pledged by Congress. 

The smashing success paves the way 
for another $700 million during the 
course of the year. Interest costs to the 
borrowers were lower than the previous 
offerings, most of the 31 individual is- 
sues carrying 2% coupons. Municipal- 
ities from Boston to Birmingham, Ala., 
and from New York to Oxnard, Calif., 
were the borrowers. The dealers set 
reoffering prices slightly higher, thereby 
producing a lower yield. 

Public Housing Administration bu- 
reaucrats were naturally pleased at the 
reception, as they might well be, for 
terms were more favorable than the 
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SEABOARD’S THOMPSON: 
he was naive about angels 


Treasury itself commands. Only people 
unhappy with the setup were the resi- 
dential builders, who griped that bond 
buyers would have that much less 
money available to take care of con- 
ventional private home mortgage fi- 
nancing. 


SCHULTE SWITCH 


For THE first six months of fiscal 1951, 
D. A. Schulte, Inc. (161 cigar-and-sun- 
dries stores) lost $146,000. To former 
president H. C. Smith, this was a vin- 
dication of his merchandising program 
which added women’s nylons and men’s 
shirts to Schulte’s traditional tobacco 
line (Forses, Dec. 1, 1951, p. 20). 
Considering that Smith’s predecessor 
president, Louis Goldvogel, had put 
Schulte’s finances on skid row—net 
losses for 1949 and 1950 were $603,- 
000 and $944,000 respectively— Smith’s 
optimism didn’t seem unreasonable. 
But last month, final figures for the 
year ended October 31, 1951, showed 
a net loss of $643,472. But for the sale 
of one Schulte lease, the deficit would 
have been $100,000 more. Result: in 
Schulte’s management window, a new 
presidential face, that of N. C. Earl. 
Last week, announced Earl’s execu- 
tive VP Robert Alexander, Schulte had 
decided how to wrench its stores back 
to the black. Out would go the nation- 
ally advertised haberdashery, in would 
come more emphasis on sales of pipes, 
cigars, cigarettes. The reasoning behind 
the decision: Schulte’s stores, which 
average 20 x 30 feet, are too small to 
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display shirts, big enough to display 
lung dusters and stogies. 


THOMPSON’S LUCK 


AT THE CORNER of 1 Polk and 2 Fell 
in Los Angeles last week a worried 
white-collar worker, whose wife was 
sick, walked despondently into the local 
Seaboard Finance Company office. Less 
than an hour later, he pranced out 
carrying $300. His collateral: ability 
and willingness to repay in small 
monthly amounts. In the year ending 
September 30, 1951, 382,579 men and 
women in need of quick cash went 
through the same routine in 187 Sea- 
board offices with less striking addresses 
in 23 states. Together, they borrowed 
$93.4 million. 

Last month, Seaboard fuunder and 
chairman William A. Thompson, a 
slight, greying 56-year-old who likes 
boats, strode from the New York 
branch of the First Boston Corporation, 
fresh from doing some money-raising of 
his own. To provide more loans for 
more people, he had just marketed $5 
million in preferred stock. 

Fourth biggest small loaner,* $84.9 
million Seaboard was all but stillborn. 
Persuaded by a wealthy acquaintance 
in 1927 to hang out a shingle of his 
own—he to supply the know-how, his 
friend the capital—Bill pulled his first 
and most serious business boner. 

Because his angel was wealthy, 
Thompson naively believed he was hon- 
est, quit his general manager’s job with 
the now defunct Pacific Coast Mortgage 
Company. Once set to operate, he dis- 
covered the promised backing was not 
in the bank and never would be. Hav- 
ing burned his security behind him, 
Bill decided to go it alone, scraped up 
$2,790 from savings and a hocked car. 

By 1935, Seaboard’s bankroll was 
$55,000, almost all from retained earn- 
ings, and Thompson figured it was time 
to look for public financing. Small loan 
companies, once tainted with a well- 

* Bigger: $280 million Household Fi- 
nance, $262 million Beneficial Loan, 
$101.7 million American Investment Co. 
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SEABOARD FINANCE MARKET HIS- 
TORY: Shaded area shows price range 
of combined common stocks of House- 
hold Finance, Beneficial Loan, and 
American Investment. Solid line shows 
yearly midpoints of Seaboard Finance. 





“You can lead a horse to water but 
you can’t make him drink” is the 
kind of corn that helped kill vaude- 
ville (and is doing television no 
good either). But the saying takes 
on a sagacity of its own when you 
apply it to that elusive business of 
labor relations. 

It’s fashionable these days to ex- 
pose the modern worker to what is 
academically referred to in the trade 
as “economic education.” And dur- 
ing the coming year industry will 
be spending unestimated millions of 
investors’ dollars in praise of the 
“free enterprise system.” Through 
booklets, house organs, spreads of 
comic strips, loud ‘speaker systems, 
and employee meetings, manage- 
ment will pour it on thick on the 
theme that this is the best of all 
possible worlds. 

In this reporter's unhumble opin- 
ion much of it will be good money 
down the drain. For two reasons: 
(1) the bulk of the “economics” 
thrown at the worker is over his 
head and (2) the moral is wasted 
because the men and women who 
work for wages in this country are, 
by a huge majority, as pro-capitalist 
as their bosses. They show it every 
year when 2,000,000 people leave 
their jobs and set up businesses of 
their own to try to make a go of it 
and become bosses themselves. 

Management would do itself, the 
workers and “our way of life” a 
good deed if it shifted its emphasis 
from the “system” to revealing more 
about its own back yard. What the 
American worker really needs—and 
wants—is more information about 
the company which helps him make 
a living. Essentially he'll do a better 
job if he knows more about the 
products his company makes and 
sells, about the expectations of the 
men who control his economic 
destinies, about the expansion po- 
tential of the outfit where he puts in 
forty or more hours a week. Bluntly, 
the worker is interested in the same 
kind of information as the investor. 

Recently the Monroe Calculating 
Company decided to find out what 
its average worker knows about his 
company. Now Monroe has a pretty 
“hep” workforce and one of the best 
employee communications programs 
in the country. But a “What Do 
You Know About Your Company” 
quiz showed that only 9% of the 
workers (and that’s a high score) 





7 LABOR RELATIONS 


Economics for jobholders 





could answer cor- 
rectly 28 com- 
monplace ques- 
tions about the 
organization. For 
example, most 
employees 
thought that 
members of the 
board of directors each made 
$25,000 a year (correct answer, 
$1,200). Employees also had a 
completely warped idea about how 
much of the average sales dollar 
went to stockholders. Monroe also 
discovered that so many employees 
were “wrong” on such homey facts 
as “when the company was found- 
ed,” “who were the men who started 
the company” and “how many 
plants does the company have.” On 
things like finance, profits, sales, 
research, competitors—the average 
Joe was considerably out of line. 

On the subject of his own wel- 
fare the employee—everywhere—us- 
ually shows an abysmal lack of 
perspective. A majority of them be- 
lieve that wages, for example, take 
the smallest cut of the sales dollar. 
Or that company benefits such as 
pensions, health and welfare, recrea- 
tion cost a measly few pennies in- 
stead of 25¢ an hour per employee, 
as they do at Monroe. What hap- 
pens to the end product that the 
company produces is also clouded 
with misinformation. 

Workers aren’t alone in their lack 
of specifics about their company. 
Foremen, who are touted to be part 
of management, fare little better. 
In the recent rush to dig out 
quaint “public. relations material” 
from dusty files, management may 
have overlooked the one public 
which must be sold before any other: 
the guys who do the work. 

The results of the Monroe findings 
(and its employees do much better 
than most on company information) 
should be an object lesson to man- 
agement. In place of generalities 
about “free enterprise,” why not 
some pinpoint education on the in- 
dividual company? Where is there 
a better tale about success of our 
system than in the “life stories” of 
each business enterprise? Monroe 
has discovered, as a subsequent 
follow-up to its findings, that if you 
lead employees to the “personalized” 
information about their company 
and jobs they will drink, willingly. 





Lawrence Stessin 
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earned name for usury, brought a sour 
look from investors. When investment 
bankers refused to touch Seaboard’s of. 
fering, Bill peddled shares to anybody 
who'd buy them, boosted capital to 
$100,000 in six months. Eight years 
after his first money-market plunge, 
Seaboard’s topman could tally receiy- 
ables totaling $13 million. With more 
fresh capital, the figure swelled to $44 
million by 1948, to $122.6 million last 
year, when Seaboard earned an esti- 
mated $2.10 per common share. 

If he were alone in the field, Bill 
would be in clover. But competi- 
tion from other companies, cooperative 
groups and commercial banks is keen, 
As for the banks, whose small loan ac- 
counts have bounced from $1 billion in 
1940 to $3.9 billion last year, Thomp- 
son is grateful for the missionary work 
they have done, training the public in 
small borrowing. “Their interest rates 
are often lower,” he says, “buit we offer 
faster, friendlier service with less red 
tape, less embarrassment.” Bill held 
costs to 45.38% of gross in 1951's first 
three quarters while ratios for rivals 
were: Household Finance, 41.3%; Bene- 
ficial Loan, 48.1%; American Invest- 
ment, 45%. By November Seaboard’s 
1l-month score dropped to 45.17%. “It 
will go lower,” Thompson confidently 
predicts. He estimates 1952 earnings 
will hit $2.25 to $2.40 a share. 

With increased competition, lower 
maximum rates allowed by state regu- 
lations and an increase of the ratio of 
lower yield installment paper, Sea- 
board’s average monthly interest rates 
have skittered from 2.06% in 1943 to 
1.67% last year. With this trend, Bill 
has no gripes. For one thing, earnings 
have increased despite the drop, for 
another, lower costs mean more custom- 
ers. To hold clients, most of whom 
come on customer recommendation, 
Thompson has a strict policy: (1) He 
will not loan money if repayment means 
hardship for the borrower; (2) he will 
not accept interest payments without 
payments against principal; (3) he re- 
fuses to press collections in December, 
when all families need money for holi- 
day needs. Despite his seeming softness, 
net writeoffs of bad loans hit only 1.05% 
last year. 

With operations under control, un- 
spectacular Bill Thompson has concen- 
trated on stockholder interests. With 
Seaboard‘s first public offering he re- 
solved to issue quarterly reports, and 
never to up dividends unless the new 
rate could be maintained. Since 1936, 
annual payout has averaged 76.1% of 
earnings. It was 87.3% last year. 

At the head of a company whose 
assets have grown over 30,000% in 24 
years, lucky Thompson tells this story 
of his luck: “the harder I work the 
luckier I get.” 


Forbes 
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NEW IDEAS 





Bump Air—Not Steel 


Here’s the latest thing in automotive 
equipment: inflated bumper guards, for 
both passenger cars and trucks, which, 
says the inventor, “take the bump out 
of the bumpers.” Named Bump-Air- 
Guards, these non-metallic bumpers are 
molded of rubber or of poly-vinyl-chlo- 
ride, the latter being a durable, resili- 
ent, non-rubber material, resistant to 


wear, abrasion, water, ice, sunlight, and 
the other elements, as well as deter- 
gents. Bumpers are said to absorb 
shock, provide flexibility and, finally, 
to eliminate traditional scratches and 
dents. To be manufactured both as 
original and accessory equipment 
(Hush Bumpers, Inc., Chicago, IIl.). 


Non-Slip Flooring 


No more need for sprains and bruises 
and all the other concomitartts of slip- 
pery floors. This new non-slip floor plate 
is made of abrasive grain and rolled 
steel, and impregnated with aluminum 
oxide grain used in grinding wheels. 
Named Aw Algrip, the floor plate al- 
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legedly has a high safety factor and is 
recommended especially for use in pow- 
er plants, refineries, commercial and in- 
dustrial buildings, steamships, buses, 
locomotives, etc., where danger of slip- 
Ping is great (Alan Wood Steel Co., 

Ivy Rock Road, Conshohocken, Pa.). 


Dupli-Kit 
News has come of a complete and 
portable printing and addressing kit, 
consisting of a case, the size of a tackle 
x, containing a Portable Printer and 
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a Portable Addresser, plus all sup- 
plies necessary to print and address 
postcards, announcements, advertising 
pieces and forms, in home or office. 
Printer accommodates a low-cost sten- 
cil, automatically inked, messages be- 
ing typed, written, or drawn. Addresser 
utilizes a roll of paper analogous to a 
film in a camera for up to 250 ad- 
dresses. Can make one hundred impres- 
sions~per roll; one rolling motion per 
impression. The entire outfit is said to 
do an hour’s hand work in six minutes; 
the cost a few pennies per thousand 
pieces (The Heyer Corporation, 1850 
S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill.). 


Two Coats A Day 


E. I. du Pont’s has announced devel- 
opment of a new quick-drying wall 
paint, result of two years’ trial market- 
ing and testing. The new product is 
said to dry in less than two hours under 
normal conditions, and thus eliminates 
the standard time-lapse necessary be- 
tween application of coats. Easily ap- 
plied over dry wall construction, wall 
board, flat oil paints and enamels, it is 
particularly recommended as_under- 
coat for deep tone flats. Also significant: 
it is allegedly free from odor both dur- 
ing and after application (E. I. du Pont 
De Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del.). 


Up With The Barrel 
This is a new all-steel, light-weight 
cradle, said to facilitate handling, lift- 
ing, storing, and draining of drums and 
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barrels, reducing both time and cost for 
handling (General Scientific Equip- 
ment Co., 2700 W. Huntington Street, 
Philadelphia 32, Pa.). 
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Polishing “‘Rollies” 


These are a new type of polishing 
unit, agent and applicator in one, orig- 
inally designed for more efficient silver 
polishing, but soon discovered to be 
suitable for any number of industrial 
uses—polishing operations for jewelry, 
finishing of metal parts, protective oil- 
ing of metal surfaces, buffing and pol- 
ishing of lenses, etc. Time and labor 
saving, costs are said to be substantially 
reduced, wastes virtually eliminated. 


Constructed of cotton or other fibrous 
material and impregnated with one of 
several polishing, oiling or buffing com- 
pounds, Rollies come in a wide variety 
of sizes for either hand or mechanical 
use (Embree Manufacturing Co., 10 
West Mravlag Place, Elizabeth 4, 
N. J.). 





SUCCESSFUL... 


Don’t let deafness rob 
you of success and 
happiness! Do as 
thousands have done 
—see your nearest 


MAICO 


HEARING 
CONSULTANT 


Write for 
free booklet 
"What Every 





Should Know”’. 


. THE MAICO CO., INC. 
Rocm 106F , 25 No. 3rd St. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 











HANDSOME RETURNS 


in Mail Order. Start on a shoe string 
and earn a substantial income. Details, 
ideas, know-how in “HOW TO START 
YOUR OWN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS.” 
—PRINTERS’ INK: “A Well Organized, 
Compact and Practical Guide.”—KIP- 
LINGER’S MAGAZINE: “.. . presents a 
made to order opportunity ‘to the shy 
but resourceful person... .”—FORBES 
MAGAZINE: . . . “Shows how to — 
with a eee ou outlay. 

Only $2 
STRAVON PUBL., Dept. 
57th St., N. Y. C. 19. 


113 West 








702, 
Refund privilege. 














This announcement ts not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer lo buy securities. 


New Issue January 23, 1952 
Interest exempt, in the opinion of bond counsel to the Authority and of counsel to the Underwriters, 


under the existing statute and court decisions from Federal income taxes, and by virtue of 
the Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority Act from New York State income taxes. 


$215,000,000 


Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 


General Revenue Bonds, Series A 


(Maturing semi-annually 1957 to 1969, both inclusive) 


Of these $215,000,000 Bonds, $159,000,000 Bonds, consisting of the respective principal amounts and maturi- 
ties shown in the following table, are being purchased from the Authority by the Underwriters and are being 
offered by them at the prices shown in the table. The remaining $56,000,000 Bonds are being purchased 
from the Authority by certain banks and are not included in the Bonds being offered by the Underwriters. 


Prices as shown below 
plus accrued interest from January 1, 1952 


Price to Price to 

Principal Interest Yield to Principal Interest Yield to 

Amount Due Date Rate Maturity Amount Due Date Rate Maturity 

$3,295,000 July 1,1957 1%% 1.45% $7,285,000 Jan. 1,1964 2% 2.00% 
3,325,000 Jan.1,1958 1% 1.50 7,760,000 July 1,1964 2 2.00 
3,275,000 July 1,1958 1% 1.55 7,835,000 Jan. 1,1965 2% 2.05 
3,450,000 Jan. 1, 1959 1% 1.60 7,910,000 July 1, 1965 2% 2.05 


3,400,000 July 1,1959 13, 1.65 
3,850,000 Jan. 1, 1960 13%, 1.70 
3,625,000 July 1,1960 1%, 1.75 
4,860,000 Jan. 1, 1961 13%, 1.80 


8,010,000 Jan.1,1966 2% 2.10 
8,085,000 July 1,1966 2% ° 2.10 
8,185,000 Jan.1,1967 2% 2.125 


4,810,000 July 1,1961 13, 1.85 8,260,000 July 1,1967 2% 2.125 
2,985,000 Jan. 1, 1962 13%, 1.90 8,360,000 Jan. i. 1968 2% 2.15 
5,360,000 July 1,1962 2 1.90 8,435,000 July 1,1968 2% 2.15 
2,310,000 Jan. 1,1963 2 1.95 6,535,000 Jan. 1,1969 2% 2.20 
6,885,000 July 1,1963 2 1.95 20,910,000 July 1,1969 2% 2.20 


Copies of the Circular dated January 22, 1952, which contains further information, including the 
Official Statement of the Authority, may be obtained from such of the undersigned (who are among 
the Underwriters) as may legally offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Dillon, Kead & Ce. Inc. 
Lehman Brothers The First Boston Corporation Blyth &Co.,Inc. Lazard Fréres & Co. Harriman Ripley «Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 
Blair, Rollins  & Co. Eastman, Dillon &Co. Glore, Forgan &Co. Goldman,Sachs&Co. Kidder, Peabody &Co. Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 


W. C. Langley & Co. | Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation  White,Weld&Co. C. J. Devine & Co. 


Drexel & Co. Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Phelps, Fenn & Co. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler Shields & Company Barr Brothers & Co. A.C. Allyn and | Company Alex. Brown & Sons 


Equitable Securities Corporation R. W. Pressprich & Co. Reynolds & Co. L. F. Rothschild & Co. B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. 
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Keynote: selectivity 


Icy RECEPTION accorded the President’s budget 
message gives investors a better slant on future in- 
flation-deflation balance. Prime inflation-making 
factors this year are three. First is the stepped up 
rate of military spending. Defense production, cur- 
rently behind schedule, will be the dominant busi- 
ness influence. Contracts currently are being let 
at a rate of $4 billion monthly, deliveries are run- 
ning $5 billion per quarter, should hit $10 billion 
by fall. Second is the increased amount of liquid 
savings in the hands of consumers. Reluctant buy- 
ers were stashing income away at the rate of $20 
billion a year as 1951 ended. Third, pressure 
groups like labor unions are seeking to avoid the 
strait-jacket of stabilization controls through wage 
escalation. 

Most encouraging to a tax-conscious citizenry 
was the reaction of election-conscious tax solons to 
Truman’s $5 billion tax boost request. Rep. Fred- 
erick R. Coudert (R.) already had introduced a 
bill to impose a maximum budget ceiling of $71 
billion (Truman’s figure: $85 billion). Rep. John 
Phillips (R.) wanted to reduce the present statu- 
tory debt limit from $275 billion to $265 billion. 
Sen. Walter George (D.) emphatically broadcast 
“I will not sponsor another tax bill as long as condi- 
tions remain as they are.” And House majority lead- 
er John W. McCormack (D.), doubted “if a ma- 
jority of the members of Congress will vote for 
additional taxes.” There was no doubt any proposed 
tax hike would get short shrift. Most the President 
could expect would be some loophole closings. 


Which way? 

Congress had three possible paths to go down: 
more taxes, reduced spending, deficit financing. 
Truman, estimating an $8 billion deficit for fiscal 
1952, reckoned the figure at $14.4 billion in 1953, 
despite his $11% billion paring of the defense budg- 
et. As for taxes, high rates were squeezing busi- 
ness and individuals. Net profit after taxes of manu- 
facturing industries in 1951’s third quarter dropped 
to $2.4 billion, 28% below the second quarter, 54% 
from the previous year. This was the fourth straight 
drop in profits—three tax increases in a year being 
enough to turn the trick. 

There’s no sign of any determined expense clip- 
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ping on the part of the bureaucrats. Congressional 
power to control the extent of spending is limited. 
The President already has available some $70 bil- 
lion appropriated for defense and foreign aid in 
prior years, and there are a great many mandatory 
items like subsidies and grants-in-aid which can’t 
be cut unless Congress modifies or repeals the laws 
authorizing them. 

For lack of anything better, the Administration 
has dropped its pay-as-you-go fiscal policy, prom- 
ising to return to it “as quickly as possible.” With 
the solution bucked to Congress, it remains to be 
seen just how well currently economy-minded law- 
makers can translate this desire into practical re- 
sults. 


Profit outlook 


Meantime, Wall Street is preparing for what it 
anticipates will be the most selective market in its 


_ history. Most forecasts look for moderately lower 


profits and dividends. On a 5% increase in pretax 
profits, Moody’s estimates that earnings on the 125 
stocks in its industrial index will decline from $7.00 
per share in 1951 to $6.75 this year. This com- 
pares with the record $8.45 per share in 1950. 
However, earnings performance of individual com- 
panies as well as industries will deviate from the 
overall pattern. 

Price-earnings ratios are still relatively low—run- 
ning largely from 8 to 10 times expected 1952 
earnings—and stock yields remain attractive com- 
pared with bonds. The quality of earnings should 
also be better, with income being generated by 
production and sales rather than by inflated inven- 
tory paper profits. Speculative interest is weak. 
Markets are inclined to be thin, for people are buy- 
ing and holding, thereby skimming off more and 
more of the higher grade stocks. Institutional in- 


_ vestors will continue to play a strong role, backed 


by large cash balances. Should the market, which 
recently approached last September’s 20-year high 
of 276, fall off, buying by these giants would be 
a great strengthening factor. 

As one veteran sums it up: With selectivity the 
keynote, individual investor’s profit prospects, to 
be realistic, should be more moderate. 


—E. M. SHANKLAND. 














The Value Line 
Investment Survey 


DEFENSIVE INVESTMENTS 
FOR 1952 


Dy edly rapidly increasing pro- 
duction of weapons, The Value 
Line warns again that business con- 
ditions and taxes in 1952 are likely 
to result in further decline in profits 
and dividends. Against this back- 
ground The Value Line warns that 
stock prices are in generally high 
territory and recommends the most 
careful discrimination, with empha- 
sis upon defensive policies. 

In line with this policy, The Value 
Line recommends seventeen stocks 
selected as especially suitable for in- 
vestment under 1952’s conditions—in- 
cluding equities that pay tax exempt 
dividends, convertible preferreds and 
companies whose earnings will be 
larger regardless of general business 
conditions. Investors may find it 
profitable to check this Fortnightly 
Commentary on Defensive Invest- 
ments in 1952 as a guide to action 
at this time. A copy will be included 
at no extra charge under this offer. 


New 48-page Aviation 
and Auto Stock Issue 


Every investor should also see this 
week’s 48-page issue of Value Line 
Ratings & Reports on Aviation and 
Auto stocks. It brings you first 
specific estimates of 1952 earnings, 
dividends and normal 1952 price ex- 
pectancies. This important 48-page 
issue will be sent to you at no extra 
charge. It reports on 7 Agricultural 
Equipment, 15 Aircraft and Air 
Transport and 17 Auto, Tire and 
Truck stocks, including: 


American Airlines Douglas 
Eastern Air Lines United Aircraft 
North Amer. hrysier 
Aviation Fruehauf Trailer 
Republic Aviation “udson 
Trans World Dockerd 
= Studebaker 
Airlines . Will 
United Air Lines Allis Chalmers 
Boeing onal 
Curtiss-Wright Harv. 


$5.00 INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


(New subscribers only) includes 4 
weekly editions of Ratings and Re- 
ports—covering 177 stocks in 14 
industries. It includes also a Special 
Situations Recommendation, Super- 
vised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly 
Letters and 4 Weekly Supplements. 
(Annual subscription $95.) 

Plus the Fortnightly Commentary on 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Bank stocks 


FROM TIME to time, this column has 
recommended bank stocks. In the last 
two years, bank stocks have done rela- 
tively little. Earnings have been gen- 
erally unchanged. 

For some months, interest rates have 
been advancing. Moreover, the Federal 
Reserve is undertaking a study of taxes 
on. banks, with the view of obtaining 
special treatment, if warranted. Bearing 
in mind that the utility companies are 
receiving special tax treatment, because 
of Federal regulation, it is my guess 
that the banks will likewise receive fav- 
orable consideration in this connection. 
In addition, I believe that the interest 
rates on new issues of Federal securities 
will continue to rise, particularly after 
the election next Fall. These items will 
be favorable to the outlook for bank 
stocks. I consider them attractive pur- 
chases; to hold for investment and rea- 
sonable appreciation. 

It is not possible, of course, to list 
all the many attractive bank stocks 
throughout the country. In general, one 


is justified in buying the stock of a bank 
with a good record, and with an appar- 
ently good outlook, especially if obtain- 
able substantially under its book value, 
with a satisfactory yield. My personal 
preference is the banks located in large 
cities, whose prices are quoted in the 
financial pages of newspapers. 
Accordingly, I give herewith a list of 
New York City and Philadelphia bank 
stocks, which I consider attractive. Hav- 
ing closely followed these stocks for 
many years, I am more familiar with 
them than stocks of banks in other 
cities not mentioned. I state this be- 
cause in the past, when I have recom- 
mended bank stocks and omitted the 
names of other banks, I have received a 
flood of protests from various bank of- 
ficers. All the attractive bank stocks 
throughout the country could not pos- 
sibly be covered in a short article. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





Attractive Bank Stocks 


Dividend 

Paid Each 

Philadelphia Bank Stocks Year Since 
Real Estate Trust Co........ 1945 
Provident Trust Co......... 1865 
Land Title Bank & Trust.... 1946 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust . . 1867 
Tradesmen’s National Bank. . 1872 
Market St. National Bank... . 1892 
National Bank of Germantown 1816 
Broad St. Trust. .:......... 1923 
Central-Penn ............. 1865 
Industrial Trust ........... 1946 
eee) 6 1837 
First National Bank......... 1864 


Div. Book Value Recent 
Rate 12/31/50 Price Yield 
$2.50 $119.38 71 8.5% 
2.50° 100.76 75 3.3 
2.00* 65.64 50% 4.0 
2.60* 76.82+ 64 41 
1.60° 50.75 43 8.7 
1.40* 53.83 41 3.4 
1.20° 40.11 34 3.5 
2.00 50.01 45 44 
1.80 45.19 89 46 
30 9.85 12 2.5 
2.20 53.37 49 4.5 
1.60 $9.93 85 46 


* Plus extra dividend. + Taking into account the present value of the fine office build- 
ing owned by the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., the real book value is over $100. 





Dividend 

Paid Each 

New York City Bank Stocks Year Since 
Irving Trust Co............ 1907 
Public National Bank & Trust 1916 
Bank of New York......... 1785 
Guaranty Trust Co.......... 1892 
New York Trust Co......... 1894 
Hanover Bank of New York. . 1852 
Chase National Bank........ 1879 
De Be cvessccececes 1941 
oh enuweeoee 1904 
Bank of the Manhattan..... . 1848 
National City Bank......... 1813 
Manufacturers’ Trust ....... 1909 
First National Bank......... 1864 
Corn Exchange Bank & Trust 1854 
Chemical Bank & Trust..... 1827 


Div. Book Value Becent 


Rate 6/30/51 Price Yield 
$ .80° $ 23.79 23 3.5% 
2.25 52.13 49 46 
16.00 451.07 377 42 
12.00° $77.11 305 4.0 
5.00 115.90 116 4.3 
4.00° 114.27 98 4.1 
1.60° 48.27 39 4.1 
10.00* 315.09 268 3.9 
2.00 55.97 49 4.1 
1.40 32.62 35 4.0 
2.05 54.34 48 4.2 
2.45 61.78 61 4.0 
20.00 sexe 415+ ee 
3.00 64.63 69 43 
2.00 46.70 47 43 


* Plus stock or extra cash dividend. + New stock. 
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The most important factor in the life 
of the individual, next to good health, 
must be his financial well being. With 
economic independence, he can develop 
personality, improve his way of life and 
distinguish himself as an individual. 

In the development of personal eco- 
nomic security, we consider the stock 
market of primary importance. It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it 
affords a direct way to affluence. 


The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out a scientific for- 
mula for fortune building. Success over 
many years has proved that knowing 
what to buy and when to buy and sell is 
the secret of quick fortune building. It is 
far better to know the time to sell to the. 
false optimists and the time to buy from 
the misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 


Years of conspicuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
our long-term market profits. That is why 
worried investors write from many parts 
of America to get the “Stock Market 
Appraisements” we formerly syndicated 
nationally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 


YES—THE 1952 GOLD STOCK BOOM 
SHOULD MAKE QUICK FORTUNES 





W. H. ROYSTONE 


INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
for investors, wrote ‘‘America Tomorrow,’’ called 
, most far-seeing economic guide for the 
future,’’ sent free to his personal clients with his 
‘27 Safety Rules’’ for investors and traders. 


of our growth situations we recommend 
for substantial income and rapid growth. 
While they await opportunities like we 
now see in the gold stocks they need in- 
struction to protect them from the dan- 
gers of ill advised speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies 
that distorts the judgment of the average 
investor is the idea he can buy at any 
time and be sure of a profit. He has 
slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He knows next to 
nothing about growth values. He does not 
realize the great number of stocks listed 
that are in a natural stagnation. He 
does not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages such as will be the 
case in the gold stocks. 


Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock at six that went to 
nineteen. A recent discovery at six has 
already advanced to twelve and our gold 
research preparation should produce even 
greater fortune-building results. 





market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our reliable guidance on 
when and what te buy forced us to publish our comments in 
inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy and hold long-term growth situations before the public 
recognizes their potential values largely eliminates the hazards 
of speculation. Now, thanks to the discovery made while evalu- 
ating fundamental psychological factors found in the Roystone 
Heavy Industry formula, we are enabled to detect the difference 
between distribution and accumulation, to tell the correct time 
to buy and sell. We follow the fundamentals that make for 
profits. Currently, we are preparing for the next gold stock 
beom sparked by the raise in the price of gold. We are explor- 
ing the field to uncover the issues that show the greatest fortune- 
building potentials for that event. 

Without such preparation for the future, the average investor 
never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune in 
a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy 
when they should sell and sell when they should buy. To pro- 
tect clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety 
Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

To protect our clients, we continually caution, “It is folly to 
gamble.” We buy values, not the market averages. In order to 
protect clients from getting funds frozen in “stocks having ex- 
cellent past dividend records” we select growth values in their 
infancy. Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities 
independent of general conditions, makes all the difference be- 
tween failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are essential to the 
investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” is 
the one guarantee of security. Waiting anil watching for growth 
values has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 
It would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of gratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 





The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research. That alone wi!l offset 
inflation. That, and fortune-building requirements, calls for at 
least a fifty per cent fund gain each year. Instead, the great 
majority of investors see their cash values shrink each year. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says...’ is respected by the best in Wall 
Street, from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market 
changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment oppor- 
tunities in the light of political and social trends. Withoyt such 
guidance, there is small hope for the individual in his quest for 
financial independence. Too many keep guessing until they 
guess themselves into poverty. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 
FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 
ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When you 
send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow,” 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders, and 
our latest analysis of the gold situation. W. H. ROYSTONE, 
Forest Hills 9, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931.) Midtown 
consultation appointment, $25. 
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$29,080 in 1941 . 


$86,118 recently 


YoU can do as well 


Our weekly bulletin service sets forth a 
sound, workable, and profitable stock 
market philosophy. In the investment 
management end of our business, we 
put this philosophy into action. 





One of our accounts has just marked 
its Mth anniversary under our man- 
agement. 


On Dec. 31, 1941, when we took 
it over, it was worth $29,080. 
On Dec. 31, 1951, ten years later, 
the market value of this account 
was $86,118. 


Net realized gains and appreciation, 
PLUS income over the ten years, 
makes a total gain of $79,171 or 2.72 
times the original capital. 


We recently published the holdings of 
this account, showing its year-end 
value for each of the past ten years; 
the income received during each year; 
and all purchases and sales made in 
1951. This detailed appraisal will give 
you an excellent idea of how our finan- 
cial philosophy works out in practice. 


It will show you how YOU 
can profit through reading our 
service, and following our in- 
vestment ideas. 

Send only $1 for the record 
of this account, and the NEXT 
FOUR ISSUES of our weekly 
bulletin service. (New readers 
only, please.) 


Compare the results you have achieved 
with this fund’s record. 


BARBOUR’S Dow Theory Service, Inc. 


105 West Adams Street—Dept. F-2 





Chicago 8, Illinois 











WARRANTS 


Within the last decade, $500 investments in 
Richfield Oii, Tri-Continental and R.K.O. 
Common Stock Warrants appreciated to 
$44,000, $85,000 and $104,000 respectively. 
If you are interested in capital 
appreciation, be sure to read 
“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
J by Sidney Fried 
It discusses Warrants in their different 
phases—expleres many avenues of their 
profitable purchase and sale — describes 
current opportunities in Warrants. .. .. 
For your copy send $2 to the publishers, 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or send for 
free descriptive folder. 
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MAKE YOUR FORTUNE 


$100,000 goal uses $30/mo. STILL ON SCHEDULE 
1/12/52. STOP dreaming. START doing. NEW 
inquirers send $1 for latest weekly guidance. For 
prompt action, copy of R. Adm. Fleming’s ‘‘1952—As 
I See It” will be included. His 1951 international 
forecasts were unequalled for accuracy. TIME-TABLE 
your future. START yours NOW. 


SUCCESSFUL TRADERS ANALYSIS 
Box 244, San Diego 5, Calif. FIFTH YEAR. 


MARKET OUTLOOK 





For More than six months the D-J in- 
dustrial average has closed within a 10 
per cent range. Previous experience in- 
dicates that a break-out on the down- 
side is a normal expectation from a re- 
stricted trading range of this type fol- 
lowing an advance that has amounted 
to major proportions. This adds another 
item to the list of technical and his- 
torical probabilities calling for an in- 
termediate decline over the next month 
or two. 

The ten per cent range since last July 
has been the result of two rallies and 
one intervening decline which in the 
industrial average reflected a total trad- 
ing mileage of 62 points while a net 


.| gain of only 20 points was being re- 


corded. This action of the market over 
the past six months, plus the bare pos- 
sibility of peace in Korea, resulted in 
the following review of intermediate 
trading possibilities in the regulated 
stock market. 

Since control of speculative activities 
was further tightened in 1938 the mar- 
ket has spent eight years, out of a 
total of thirteen years, in two relatively 
wide-swinging trading areas. The sus- 
tained advances of 1942-1946 and 
1949-1951 were based on business and 
financial trends resulting from partici- 
pation by the United States in World 
War II and in the Korean conflict. 

Since 1938 there have been only 
three wartime intermediate advances 
exceeding 10 per cent in the industrial 
average. Two of these advances oc- 


by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Technical probabilities 


curred during World War II and 
amounted to 94 points. Since Korea 
there has been only one intermediate 
rally exceeding 10 per cent. This was 
the 82-point advance from July, 1950, 
to September, 1951, which made a to- 
tal of 176 points for the three war- 
time rallies covering a period of five 
years and three months. 

Counting from November, 1938, 
there have been 96 months, or eight 
years, during which the United States 
has not been involved in a shooting 
war. In the course of these eight years 
the industrial average has staged 11 
intermediate rallies which rolled up a 


‘ total mileage of 339 points. . 


It is interesting to note that the in- 
termediate declines in wartime have 
been relatively insignificant when com- 
pared with the intermediate declines 
suffered while we were technically en- 
joying peace. There have been only 
three wartime intermediate declines ex- 
ceeding 10 per cent. The total amount 
of these declines was only 75 points, 
of which 58 points were accounted for 
by the declines immediately following 
Pearl Harbor and the invasion of South 
Korea. The only complete intermediate 
decline that interrupted a major war- 
time uptrend was the 17-point reaction 
from July to November in 1948. 

As against this extremely modest 
record of intermediate declines in war- 
time, eight years of peace resulted in 
11 intermediate declines that added up 
to a total of 318 points. The total in- 
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termediate peacetime mileage, when 
the 11 intermediate rallies are included, 
thus reached a magnitude of 657 points 
in the average. Comparable total for 
more than five years of war was only 
951 points. 

From its high in November, 1938, 
the average showed a net gain of 118 
points at the peak reached last Sep- 
tember. To achieve this net gain over a 
13-year period, however, the average 
rolled up a total intermediate mileage 
of 908 points in clearly defined inter- 
mediate swings exceeding 10 per cent. 
For individual or institutional funds 
where taxes do not create an impossible 
situation, the record of the last 13 years 
justifies the attempt to time interme- 
diate turning points, especially in time 
of peace. This will be the primary ob- 
jective of this column during the un- 
certain period that lies ahead. 


PEOPLE 





Thomas J. Watson, Jr., elected presi- 
dent, and John G. Phillips, elected vice- 
chairman of the board and chairman of 
the executive and finance committees, 
of International Business Machines 
Corp. Thomas J. Watson, Sr., board 
chairman, will continue as chief execu- 
tive officer of the corporation. 

Kenneth C. Towe, elected president 
of American Cyanamid Co., and How- 
ard Huston, elected a director. 

L. C. Boos, elected a vice-president 
of United States. Rubber Co., and will 
become general manager of the new 
International Division of the company. 

Dr. Karl T. Compton, chairman of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
elected a director of General Motors 
Corp. 
]. Albert Woods, president of Com- 
merical Solvents Corp., elected a direc- 
tor of Corn Products Refining Co. 

C. E. Murray, elected president of 
the Willard Storage Battery Co., and 
D. N. Smith, elected executive vice- 
president. 

Eyston L. Andersen, elected execu- 
tive vice-president and a director of the 
em Bank of Commerce, New 

ork, 

John W. Smith, elected president of 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad, succeeding 
L. R. Powell, Jr., who becomes chair- 
man of the board. 

Fred P. Biggs, elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the American Brake Shoe Co. 

Harris M. McLaughlin, elected presi- 
dent of Zonite Products Corp. 

Kenneth G. Donald, G. W. Seymour 
and John D. Fennebresque, elected 
Vice-presidents of the Celanese Corpo- 
tation of America. 

Alexander D. Calhoun and Leonard 
N. Johnson, elected vice-presidents of 
the National City Bank of New York. 
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1952 STOCK MARKET 


and 


BUSINESS FORECAST 


Also Dynamic Growth Leader Lis# 


This Investment Service—now in its 22nd year—has just released 
“STOCK MARKET AND BUSINESS FORECAST FOR 1952.” This 
comprehensive Study is based upon the same fundamental principles 
that enabled us, in March 1932, to predict a “Coming Era of Expansion 
and Speculation” would get under way that year. 1932 and 1933 were 
designated in that Study as rising years for stocks; 1934, as a down 
year; 1935 and 1936, as up years; 1937 and the first part of 1938, as 
down years—a remarkably correct long-term projection. Since 1938 
these projections have been released annually with singular effective- 
ness. The Jan. 1949 Forecast projected stock market decline over the 
first 5 months of the year, with advance over remaining months to 200 
on the Dow-Jones industrial average. The market declined for 51 
months, then advanced to a Dec. 30, 1949 high of 200. Our Jan. 1950 
Forecast projected a maximum upside limit for the Dow-Jones average 
of 230. The high for the year, made Dec. 29, was 236. Our 1951 Forecast, 
issued last Jan., projected a maximum upside limit of 279 for 1951. 
The actual 1951 high was 277. 


Each year the market has a surprise in store for investors. 1950’s surprise was 
the midyear break and dynamic advance in closing half. The 1951 surprise was the 
churning movement from Feb. into Dec. During 1952 the market’s trend will no 
more agree with presently prevailing opinion than was true for 1949, 1950, or 1951. 
Our “Stock Market Forecast for 1952” looks beneath surface conditions, just as 
in 1949, 1950 and 1951; will make our reasoning clear as to why 1952 market 
will surprise th» public. It will point out that 1952 is the year you must have 
courage to buck public opinion to make real money. Projects underlying stock 
market direction for the year estimates the times of the year when market 
should make top point and bottom point, respectively, also price levels in terms 
of Dow-Jones industrial average, at which top and bottom should pe witnessed. 


An analysis of these factors is as essential to successful market operations as 
proper selection. 

With the “Stock Market and Business Forecast” we will forward, at no addi- 
tional cost, our Approved List of DYNAMIC GROWTH LEADERS. This select list, 
emphasizing underlying, or long-term, earnings and asset growth—such as that 
characterizing Corning Glass, Dow Chemical, Johnson & Johnson, Merck, Minne- 
sota Mining, and Rohm & Haas (a few of our favorites)—should prove invaluable 
to those desiring issues of outstanding merit and attraction. 


FORECAST FOR CRITICAL YEAR 1952 4 
DYNAMIC GROWTH LEADER LIST 
10 BEST GROWTH STOCKS FOR 1952 


This big triple value sent you air mail on receipt of only $2 to cover distribution 
and other costs. 












































Something about Investment Letters 


Investment Letters, Inc. and its associate insti- 
tution, Investment Counsel, Inc. have been serv- 
ing investors since 1931. This is via 


A Bulletin Service 


—weekly Letters designed to be of assistance to 
those who prefer to guide their own funds but 
who wish the benefit of an informed and alert 
research organization’s advices in the selection of 
dynamic growth stocks and in gauging of broad 
trends in business and the securities markets. 


A Personal Supervisory Service 


—guiding, through continuous telephone, tele- 
graphic, and letter communications, the invest- 
ment funds of those who, through lack of train- 
ing and experience, or because of other duties 
and interests, do not care to place the full bur- 
den and demands of such work upon themselves. 


Serving Clients 
in 43 States and 3 Foreign Countries 


The 41 stocks analyzed and recom- 
mended to subscribers by us for pur- 
chase during the year 1951 advanced 
at a rate 41% faster than the general 
market, as reflected by the Dow-Jones 
industrial average; the 33 stocks 
analyzed and recommended in 1950 
advanced 88% faster; the 27 in 1949, 
72% faster. 
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VESTMENT LETTERS, INC. 
| 2656 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. } 


Enclosed is $2 for which I am to | 
receive by return air mail your 1952 
poe MARKET AND BUSINESS 
FORECAST and your Approved List 

of DYNAMIC GROWTH LEADERS. " 














INVESTMENT LETTERS, INC. | %™*--~ Hs | 
Directed by Charles J. Collins I Ap alla sstnconettocte. 
2656 Penobscot Building at ore wal as aoe aa 


Detroit 26 Michigan 
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We 
Disagree 


We have disagreed with bearish forecasts. We pre- 
dicted a substantial rally in 1952. You will be 
interested in knowing our reasons for this predic- 
tion, based on 53 statistical market series whose 
forecasting value is graphically measured. 





The graph below is a breadth-of-market index. It 
is one of the reasons we have been bullish. 





July dug ‘ Sept Ost Nov Dec 


You will observe that right up to the last week. 
of December, the advance curve (solid line) had 
for months been trending upward to new highs. 
This bullish action continued despite the October 
market break, despite widely predicted heavy tax 
selling, and at a time when poor earnings state- 
ments, the Korean, Iran and Egyptian situations, 
and declining retail business, all combined to pro- 
duce a wave of bearish sentiment. But this graph 
disagreed. It x-rayed underlying strength; that is, 
gradually mounting buying interest plus a virtual 
absence of liquidating pressure. That is not the 
stuff of which bear markets, or deep intermediate 
cerrections, are made. It is the type of action 
which signalled an extended rally. 


There is nothing secret or difficult to understand 
about this index or any of the 53 statistical series 
we publish. And you may be amazed how many 
timing signals are hidden in financial page data, 
timing signals that tell you WHEN to buy and 
WHEN to sell. That is why so many of the 
nation’s leading analysts, fund managers, broker- 
age firms and investment counsellors, year after 


year renew subscriptions. There is no other service 
like Market Action. 


In addition to general market studies, each week 


we publish a graphic analysis of leading and active 
issues. 

















Am. Radiator National Supply 

Am. Woolen Pan American Alrways 

Anaconda Pantapee Oil 

Armstrong -Cork Radio 

Atias Corp. Republic Pict. 

Bethlehem Silverk Coal M 

oT Alrplane So. —* ons & Plat 

Sylvania Elec. 

Col. Fuel & Iron A 

Cont. M Tri-Conti 

Dresser Ind United Airlines 

Gar Woed United Cig.-Whelan 

Gen. Motors U.S. Steel 

Gen. Outdoor Adv. Wheeling Steei 
omestake Mining Western Airlines 

Ingersoll Rand Willys Overland 
esabi Iron York Corp. 

National Aviation Zenith Radio 

National Biseuit Special Rail Analysis 


Urgent! Check your stock's 
market action NOW. 


The list above is but a few of the many issues 
whose market action we have graphically analyzed. 
You can see from this graphic analysis which 
stocks are too high and should be avoided in 1952. 
And which stocks signal much higher prices. 


To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 
a market action analysis of the above stocks and 
many additional issues. Send only $1 to cover costs 
for series F-21. Or send only $5 with this ad for 
four-week Trial Subscription, including unique 
MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock Guide 
rating 425 active issues, plus Booklet, “A New 
Look Inside the Market.” Address Dept. F-2. 
New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION inc. 


P. ©. Box 986, G.P.0., New York 1, N. Y. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 





MARKET COMMENT 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 





Bullish factors lacking 


FOR SOME TIME, indeed since early De- 
cember, I have been thinking of the 
270-276 area in the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trials and of the 80-84 area in the Dow- 
Jones Rails as a “supply level.” By a 
“supply level” I mean a price zone in 
which there should be larger offerings 
of shares—a difficult area for the market 
to go through on the upside. 

I have not changed that opinion. The 
market recently has looked stronger 
than it really has been. Most of the 
buying, I suspect, has originated in the 
usual seasonal December-January rein- 
vestment demand, plus in “surrender” 
by some of those who thought they 
could “buy lower” with idle funds. Per- 
haps I am mistaken, but it seems to me 
that the impelling urge of fresh bullish 
factors is lacking. 

If there has been a “sour note” in my 
cautious reasoning it is the greater-than- 
expected strength in the Rails. The car- 
rier shares have shown a disposition to 
lead the advance rather than follow it, 
and there is something often bordering 
on the occult in rail share leadership. 
It is a favorable omen when, as re- 
cently, the Dow-Jones Rails seem to 
have less trouble near the top of the 
theoretical “supply area” than the Dow- 
Jones Industrials are having in the mid- 
dle of it. This is especially true at a 
time when the urge to speculate is so 
small—because the Dow-Jones Rails are 
much more speculative stocks than the 
Dow-Jones Industrials. 

The strength in the Rails should be 
watched carefully, as well as any im- 
portant increase in the total volume of 
NYSE trading. It always is possible that 
an investment demand (such as we 
have seen recently) will, for no appar- 
ent reason, broaden out into a specu- 
lative demand. We could get rew highs 
in both the Rails and the Industrials 
on this movement. The Dow Theory 
people then would say that the bull 
market is “reconfirmed.” 

If the bull market is “reconfirmed” by 
a Dow Signal, I would suggest that 
traders lighten up rather than add to 
holdings. I like to “copper” these Dow 
Theory signals, especially at this stage 
of the rise. 

Once more, this is not advice to real 
investors to sell their long-pull hold- 
ings. I am not a “bear,” I am just “less 
bullish” as stocks move higher. Yes, I 
think prices will be lower some time 
later this year; but probably not more 
than 10% to 12% lower (in the Dow- 
Jones Industrials), and that’s not 
enough of a decline to justify real in- 
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vestors in (a) paying capital gains 
taxes, (b) paying brokerage commis- 
sions, (c) losing dividends, (d) risking 
a loss of a good investment position, 
and (e) risking being dead wrong. 

I like Thatcher Glass Manufacturing 
common, at around 15. It pays $1 per 
annum to return about 6%. Earnings for 
the year ended with September were 
$2.39 a share against $1.58 a share in 
the previous 12 months. Sales were up 
31% last year to a new record. Formerly 
just a milk bottle maker, this company 
now does a “general line” glass con- 
tainer business. Last October, Thatcher 
acquired McKee Glass, which makes 
pressed glassware. McKee is a very old 
company which makes industrial glass, 
consumer products (kitchenware, trays, 
coffee flasks, ovenware, bowls, etc.), 
and restaurant items. It should add $5 
million or more a year of good profit 
margin items to Thatcher’s sales. 

Thatcher has a $2.40 preferred stock, 
convertible into 22/5 shares of com- 
mon. This preferred lately has been 
selling around 42 to yield 5.7%. 

My recent travels have collided with 
two farm implement dealers’ conven- 
tions, considerably complicating previ- 
ous hotel reservations. As a by-product 
of this inconvenience, I have tried to 
learn something about the prospects for 
farm implement sales in 1952. The av- 
erage dealer thinks it is fortunate, all 
around, that materials are being allo- 
cated to the manufacturer, limiting his 
output. Even with smaller supply of 
goods, he feels, there won't be any 
shortages. 

Most farmers are well-equipped, and 
incomes have been pinched just enough 
by lower product prices and higher 
production costs to make them careful 
in new purchases. The situation is much 
the same as in the auto industry. The 
used tractor lots are full, and the sec- 
ond-hand stuff is hard to move. 

All this suggests to me that some of 
these “secondary” implement shares 
may not be as cheap as they look on 
paper. Better stick to International Har- 
vester, Deere and Allis-Chalmers for 8 
while. The little fellows in this field 
probably won’t earn as much in 1952 
as in 1951. 

Have you thought about Series E 
bond maturities in 1952 and following 
years? Roughly half a billion matured 
in 1951; but $3.1 billion mature 2 
1952, almost $6 billion in 1953, over $7 
billion are due in 1954, and close to 
$5% billion in 1955. Some of this money 
will be spent, some of it will go back 
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into Series E’s, and some of it will go 
into common stocks. 

If as much as 10% goes into stocks, 
it could be quite a market factor. What- 
ever happens, these Series E maturities 
are a factor to be reckoned with in 
1952 and following years. 

At the risk of being tiresome and 
repetitious, I think Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System stock is one of the best is- 
sues to hold in 1952. I like most of the 
electronics issues, but CBS and Moto- 
rola best of all. 

Are you watching Superior Oil of 
California? In my opinion, it is a great 
stock and still has a lot of percentage 
in it. Don’t sell it. Stocks like this are 
made “to have and to hold.” 






























































Advance release by air mail of this regular 
gticle will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 






BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forsee Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

















60. Some RESPONSIBILITIES OF CORPO- 
uTE MANAGEMENT: “. . . strikes and the 
fight to strike . . . taken in the larger 
snse, [are] an expression of a freedom 
which is the envy of the world.” Henry A. 
White of the Dole Hawaiian Pineaple Co. 
points out that labor difficulties testify to 
the strength of the corporation and the 
fee enterprise system, and that manage- 
ment must be able to face a strike, justi- 
fed or not (5 pages). 











61. ON Minpinc One’s Own Business: 
The doctrine of laissez faire in the form of 
‘nind your own business” is advocated in 
William Graham Sumner’s chapter VIII 
of “What Social Classes Owe to Each 
Other,” 1883, reprinted in this booklet. It 
i specifically directed at social reformers, 
vho, claims Sumner, create unnecessary 
ad unnatural problems of society, inas- 
much as their doctrines are based on a 
priori assumptions, rather than observation 
if facts (11 pages). 


62. MAN-Mape Fisers: An illustrated 
booklet tracing the “story of man-made 
fibers” in pictorial form, ranging back 
thirty years to the beginnings of acetate 
ad the introduction of Nylon, through the 
present age of Orlon, Dacron and many 
ther new fibers (82 pages). 















63. Taz Soctan RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
business: Harry A. Bullis of General Mills, 
lne., discusses corporate responsibilities to 
tmployees, stockholders, and society at 

ge. Provision of steady employment and 
Welfare benefits, stockholder enlighten- 
tent, and the support of and cooperation 
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with educational institutions are stressed 
(22 pages). 


64. How To Stay In THE Money Mak- 
ING Minoriry: An explanation of Trend- 
way’s interpretations and definitions of 
stockmarket trends, their magnitude and 
their direction, to facilitate successful stock 
market transactions (12 pages). 


65. Summary Report Or THE Joint 
Counci. On Economic Epucation 1948- 
1951: Official summary report of the Coun- 
cil’s activities, workshops, seminars, con- 
ferences, etc., throughout the nation for 
the improvement of economic education 
in schools, colleges, and home communi- 
ties. These were established in accordance 
with the Council’s contention that the 
large-scale, nationwide economic illiter- 
acy is a threat to the maintenance of our 
economic system and that the “schools 
constitute the principal means for eco- 
nomic education” (35 pages). 


66. CooperaTivE Group ADVERTISING: 
AN EFFEcTIvE AND EconomicaL Key To 
Orpen THe U.S. Market: Cooperative 
group advertising as an efficient and inex- 
pensive means of sales promotion in the 
U.S. is recommended to foreign business- 
men, and its ways and means are out- 
lined. The method has already proved suc- 
cessful both here and abroad. Business 





conditions in the United States are briefly 
reviewed and the importance of foreign 
imports pointed out (14 pages). 


67. Our Economic Poticy AT HoME 
AND ABROAD: Marion M. Folsom of the 
Committee for Economic Development re- 
ports on our domestic and foreign eco- 
nomic policies in the light of the three 
most essential United States objectives, i.e., 
increasing our military strength, maintain- 
ing our economic potential, and winning 
the peace. Federal outlays for military and 
non-military purposes are discussed with 
a view to inflationary trends, and the 
probable effects on the standard of living. 
Reduction of non-essential military and 
non-military spending, continued credit- 
expansion control, and increased produc- 
tivity, both here and abroad, but with 
particular reference to underdeveloped 
countries, are strongly urged (17 pages). 


68. Major Strate Taxes 1939 AND 
1950. An analysis of the major State tax 
yields and rates during the past decade. 
Seven major State taxes have been studied, 
ie., the four major excise taxes (general 
sales, alcohol, tobacco, gasoline); income 
taxes (corporate, individual) and the mo- 
tor vehicle tax. Receipts from these con- 
stituted 77% of the total State tax collec- 
tion in 1950 (28 pages). 
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continue to double last year’s rate. 
100% increase in profits. 


run up due. 
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and other valuable data. 
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WILL ELECTRONICS MAKE YOU RICH? 


A few hundred dollars wisely invested now in Electronics . 
dynamic growth industry could bring you wealth, independence and luxurious 
living. Five low-priced Electronic Stocks carefully selected and most favored 
by the experts of 40 advisory services will cut you in on the fabulous profits 
of supersonic air travel, world-wide television, radar, guided missiles, 
mechanical brains and hundreds of other miracle developments of the new 
push-button age. Our new exclusive Report reveals the money-making situa- 


Q BEST ELECTRONIC COMPANIES FOR RICH RETURNS 


A. $7 stock selling at less than 4 times earnings; very cheap of course. Sales expected to 

B. $15 stock . . . 10-fold earnings increase last decade . . . big plant expansion now .. . 

C. $17 stock. Expansion program nearly completed should double sales. Big dividend return. 

D. $14 stock. $100 million backlog ... dollar volume may soon surpass all time peak . . . 
liberal yield. 


one of strongest growth 
Electronics, could grow to be high priced “bhue chip 


FOLLOW AMERICA’S WEALTHIEST FAMILIES! 


Their forebears founded fortunes on then infant industries . . . railroads, steel, 
mining, aluminum. The Electronics industry now poised for gigantic expan- 
sion offers you the same and perhaps even greater profit pyramiding pos- 
sibilities as these other industries in their early stages. 


You may have our specially prepared Report on 5 fortune building elec- 
tronic stocks favored by many of the leading analysts, FREE, with 4 weeks 
trial subscription including Buy, Hold & Sell consensus of 40 services, 12 
Little Blue Chips, Duval’s Growth Stocks, Predictions of Things To Come 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. S-141, 41-43 Crescent Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Send me Report on 5 Fortune Building Electronic Stocks and 4 weeks’ trial subscription 
including all above valuable features for only $1.00 (Air Mail—$1.25). 
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companies of all time . . . trail blazer in 











Oil, Cattle, Real Estate, 
Stocks & Bonds, Insurance, 
Mining Cited as Tax Hedges 


NEW YORK, Feb. 1.—The difficulties facing 
a man trying to earn any real security for 
himself today are faced head on by tax ex- 
perts William J. Casey & J. K. Lasser in an 
unusual new Manual on TAX SHELTERED 
INVESTMENTS that points the way to tax- 
free income and capital growth. 

TAX SHELTERED INVESTMENTS an- 
swers such questions as: How can tax dollars 
be used to build up asset value? Where can 
capital value be built up without falling sub- 
ject to income tax? How long does it take 
income from a good investment to recover 
capital lost im a bad investment? (fifty years 
in some cases). Where is the best chance to 
shoot for capital gain while minimizing risk 
of loss? 

The authors show specific investments to 
obtain these aims. They cover 15 different 
investment fields including Oil Operations, 
Real Estate (note how a firm upped book value 
by $550,000 and after tax income by $39,420 
by @ simple switch in real estate), Insurance 
& Annuities, Cattle, Timber & Citrus Groves, 
Mutual Funds, Convertible Bonds, Stock 
Warrants, Leverage Stocks, Puts & Calls, 
Tax Exempts (one investor increased yield 
from tax free municipals from 3% to 6.62%), 
and others. 

TAX SHELTERED INVESTMENTS was 
prepared for clients, but a limited number 
of copies are being made available for free 
examination to investors concerned with their 
own or corporate investments and income. 
Send $12.50 to Business Reports, Inc., Dept. 
TS-27, 225 West 34th Street, New York 1, 
N. Y. You are free to return it within ten 
days for full refund. 





STOCK ANALYSIS 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Convertible preferred stocks 


Every ONCE in a while we reach a 
point where the conservative analyst or 
investment counsellor prefers to take 
time out and await further develop- 
ments. The present does not always of- 
fer the one and only favorable oppor- 
tunity to buy stocks. Experience has 
taught us that good timing is almost 
as important as good selection. 

The majority of desirable stocks 
have advanced to levels where they 
cease to be bargains. Even the utilities, 
which have always been strongly rec- 
ommended in this column as invest- 
ments for a generous income and for 
appreciation, have risen sharply in re- 
cent weeks. By now, the yield on some 
of the best utility stocks, such as Amer- 
ican Gas & Electric, has fallen below 
5%, at which level the competition from 
good quality preferred stocks may be- 
gin to make itself felt. 

Still on the “buy list” for investment- 
grade utilities are: Detroit Edison at 
23, yielding 6.1%; Niagara Mohawk 
Power at 25%, yielding 6.3%; and North 
American Co. at 19%, yielding 6.12. 

Investors who prefer industrials but 
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NEW ISSUE 


The First Boston Corporation 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Union Securities Corporation 
Allen & Company 
Central Republic Company 


(Incorporated) 


Shields & Company 





This advertisement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


375,000 Shares 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corporation 


5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
($50 Par Value) 


Convertible through 1961 


Price $50 per share 


plus accrued dividends from date of delivery 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States 1m which 
act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. 


Wertheim & Co. 
A. C. Allyn and | Company 
Incorpora' 


Matiaaveen & Co. 
Hornblower & Weeks W.C. Langley & Co. 


January 9, 1952 


such underwriters are qualified to 


Dean Witter & Co. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Schwabacher & Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 
Blair, Rollins & Co. 
Incorporated 
Hayden, Stone & Co. 
Lee Higginson Corporation 


_| 


Shuman, Agnew & Co. 
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are reluctant to buy common stocks at 
present levels may find a welcome com- 
promise in convertible preferred stocks, 
These hybrid securities offer somewhat 
greater protection than do common 
stocks against a very severe market de- 
cline and they have virtually the same 
appreciation possibilities in a rising 
market. Some recently issued con- 
vertible preferred stocks of sound 
“growth companies” deserve particular 
attention because they are still avail- 
able close to or even below their orig- 
inal offering price. None of the three 
stocks discussed below are top-grade, 
but they are sound and likely to prove 
highly satisfactory investments. 

Robbins Mills $2.25 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, now selling at 48 on the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange for a 4.7% yield, 
is convertible into 1.39 common shares, 
The common stock is selling at 29, but 
a year ago sold as high as 42, which 
would be the equivalent of 58% for the 
convertible preferred. 

Robbins Mills is one of the most pro- 
gressive manufacturers of synthetic 
fabrics for dresses, sportswear, men’s 
and women’s suits, draperies, etc. The 
management visualizes tremendous ex- 
pansion in the field of synthetic fabrics, 
especially for men’s clothing, and vir- 
tually predicts that wool will share the 
fate of silk within another decade or 
two. 

The company has completed its con- 
struction program and stockholders now 
can expect to harvest the fruit of plant 
expenditures exceeding $25 million 
since the end of the War. Both the pre- 
ferred and common stocks of Robbins 
Mills are attractive. 

The $4.80 cumulative preferred stock 
of Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Com- 
pany (selling at 98% for a 4.9% yield) 
is convertible into 2.86 common shares. 
The common, now 31, sold as high as 
39% last summer, the equivalent 
113% for the convertible preferred. 

The company produces coal chemi- 
cals, agricultural chemicals, protective 
coatings, pig iron, coke, cement, etc. 
and its entire business is based pt- 
marily on the utilization of coal as 4 
raw material. A major plant construc 
tion program now under way and cost- 
ing about $18.5 million should soon 
begin to contribute importantly to 
Pittsburgh Coke’s earning power. 

Considering that this is a promising 
growth situation, the new convertible 
preferred stock of Pittsburgh Coke ¢ 
Chemical is attractive not only for its 
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8 Good Prospects 
For Long-Term 
Capital Gains 


The stocks likely to show substan- 
tial long-term appreciation in value, 
included in FINANCIAL WORLD’s 
above important study, return a 
moderate dividend yield at current 
prices. But THEIR PROSPECTS 
FOR CONTINUED GROWTH ARE 
WELL ABOVE AVERAGE. 


You can help gen ty a Setter 

tment year yourse: eeping 
— on STOCK VALUES. The 
wise and economical way to do this is to 
subscribe for FINANCIAL WORLD, now 
ip its 50th Year of service to investors. 


A $5 Trial Keeps You 
Better Posted on 


—Stock Values, on Earnings Pres- 


during 

this: (a) Next 13 Weekly issues of FINAN- 

CIAL WORLD; (b) One copy Stock Guide 

(revised monthly) with Reports and our 

RATINGS en 1,900 listed stocks; and (c) “8 

GOOD PROSPECTS FOR LONG-TERM 
GAINS” and “27 Cash-Rich 


Or, send $20 for all above a whole year, 
including also Free advice by mail and 
Free copy 296-page $5 Annual “STOCK 
FACTOGRAPH” BOOK, 1951-Revised 
Edition. Your Money Back in 30 Days 
if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


50th Year of Service to Investors 
%&FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 








Your Position 
in Commodities 
May be Wrong! 


You can find out what the Nation's leading 
commodity analysts advise NOW. Send only 
$1.00 for 4 weeks’ trial subscription with 
The Experts’ opinion on general outlook and 
their viewpoint on Cotton, Wheat, Corn, Soy- 
beans, Rye, Cottonseed Oil and Lard plus 
clear-cut trading recommendations in each. 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, Inc. 
Dept. C1-441, 41-43 Crescent St. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 








Scientific Forecasting 


(et us prove to you that FORECASTING IM ADVANCE, 
STOCKS—GRAINS—COTTON 

~is what makes PROFITS. GRAPHIC 1952 FORECASTS 

vith MONTHLY LETTERS for yore, ahead on STOCKS, 

SRAINS or COTTON $90.00 each. SPECIAL WEEKLY 

STOCK or COMMO RS 3 mos. ws 

KS: “45 YRS. in WALL .'’— “PROFITS IN 


RS. 
COMM ” 
a COU lTtEs. $10.00 . details on Services 


rses of Instruction, ask for F-i,—Free. 


W. D. GANN RESEARCH, Inc. 
82 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


To reach the TOPS 
FORBES is TOPS 
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comparatively liberal yield, but also tor 
good long-range appreciation possi- 
bilities. 

The $2.50 cumulative preferred stock 
of Kaiser-Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
was offered last month at $50 a share 
and currently is selling at a moderate 
premium. It is convertible into 1% 
shares of common, now around 36. 

Kaiser-Aluminum is in the midst of 
a vast expansion program which may 
run up to $180 million and will result 
in an increase of from 20% to about 28% 
in its share of the country’s total alum- 
inum production. The entire expansion 
is being effected under a certificate of 
necessity, permitting amortization over 
a five-year period of 80-85% of the cost. 
The substantial charges resulting from 
accelerated amortization make it un- 
likely that the new facilities will con- 
tribute much to net earnings during 
the amortization period. Subsequently, 
however, the stockholders will derive 
the full benefit. The risk in this situa- 
tion is limited by contracts with the 
Government for the sale of primary 
aluminum in amounts equal to five 
years production at the designed ca- 
pacity of the new plants. The cancel- 
lation clause adequately protects the 
interests of the company. 

Because Kaiser-Aluminum & Chem- 
ical is a comparative newcomer in the 
industry, the stock lacks seasoning and 
may be subject to ‘fairly wide price 
fluctuations. However, long-range pros- 
pects are promising and the yield of al- 
most 5% on the preferred is generous. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 





Government Is Your Business 

A plea for renewed and strengthened 
patriotism and a call on Americans to 
exercise their rights and duties as re- 
sponsible citizens (“Either you run your 
government or your government runs 
you”). A not-too-factual account of 
local, state and Federal government, 
strictly for the man on the street (by 
James Keller, M.M., Doubleday & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y., 1951, $2.00). 


Encyclopedia Britannica 
WORLD ATLAS 

A revised and updated volume of 
the World Atlas of 1942, this “new 
era” volume embodies a “new ap- 
proach” to atlas construction, the sub- 
ject matter being oriented to a world 
perspective in recognition of ‘all na- 
tions’ individual and common interests. 
Its new features: 60 plates of maps, 
charts, and interpretive texts bearing on 
the world scene, and a comprehensive 
statistical treatment of 190 nations (by 
G. Donald Hudson, Clarence B. Odell, 
and Walter Yust, Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, Inc., $25). 
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For short term swing 
trading in grains .. . 
OR active stocks ... 
(Check which). 


No obligation. Just clip and mail 
with stamped self-addressed en- 
velope. 


Address 


LESTER B. ROBINSON 
429 Russ Building 
San Francisco 4, California 





tmeVEStTMENT 
COMPANY 


ATA. >» « BROADLY ovversirien 
Cre MUTUAL FUND 
a 


COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 
1932 


Prospectus describing Company and 
terms of offering may be obtained 
from Investment Dealers or 2500 Russ 
Building, San Francisco 4, California. 


A 


Gentlemen: 

Am interested in receiving information 
on Commonwealth Investment Company. 
Will you please send me a copy of 
the Prospectus. 


Nome____ 


Street 





City__ 


State 














Amazing Predictions 


Come True! 


Thousands profited by Ira Cobleigh’s first 
book, ‘‘How to Make a Killing in Wall Street 
and Keep It.” They relished its witty style, 
its earthly good sense, and what proved to be 
its amazing predictions for market gain. 


Now read its brilliant sequel, “EXPANDING 
YOUR INCOME.” Fantastically predicts 10 
stocks that will split in ’52 (3 have already 
done so), shares of “wonder” drugs that may 
advance spectacularly—3 are already under 
way; plus Canadian oils that can zoom. Have 
you watched Calgary and Edmondton? Whether 
you seek income, or gain, this book is for you! 
For your postpaid copy, just clip $2 to this 
ad and mail to Dept. 1-D. 
David McKay Co., Inc. 
225 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











New FORBES Manual Selects 
128 Fortune-Making 
“GROWTH” STOCKS! 
10 Best for 1952 


Here's what "growth" stocks of the 
past did: 


$1,000 invested in the early 30's in 
Celanese is worth $116,000 today; 
$1,000 in Crown-Zellerbach is worth 
$113,000 today; American Cyana- 
mid, more than $81,000; Amerada 
more than $43,000; American 
Agricultural Chemical, more than 
$38,000. 


And the day of growth opportunities is by no 
means over. Think of the opportunities that lie 
ahead in petrochemicals, wonder drugs, magic 
metals, nuclear physics, radioisotopes, electronics, 
natural gas, synthetic fibres, etc. Yes, there are 
probably more opportunities for capital building 
today than ever before in our history! 

The “FORBES 1952 Annual Growth Stock 
Guide” picks tomorrow’s fortune-building “growth” 
stocks today. This year’s selections by the Staff of 
Investors Advisory Institute, subsidiary of B. C. 
Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., are based on care- 
ful studies of new products, processes and ser- 
vices; new uses of old products; research plans; 
acquisitions and mergers; and population changes. 
62 new “growth” stocks have m unearthed, in- 
cluding 8 promising Canadian “‘growth” issues. 
Here are solid “growth” blue chips as well as 
promising “growth” speculations selling as low as 
3%! You'll find outstanding dividend performers 
as well as many candidates for stock splits. 


Besides giving you detailed statistics 
on the 128 outstanding “growth” stocks, 
this Manual hand picks: 


10 Best for 1952 

17 Selling from $82 to $22 
12 Yielding from 6%, to 9.7%, 
12 for High-Bracket Taxpayers 


How to Use This Guide 


Consult it before you buy or sell another share. 
Use it to plan a productive “growth” stock invest- 
ment program. Check your present holdings against 
the “growth” yardsticks provided in the Guide. 
Above all, use this unique volume to guide you 
to the best “growth” stocks for 1952. 


SAVE 
333% 


Limited number of 
copies available. 
Order yours now 
and save 33 1/3% 
on established 
publication price of 
$15! 


320 Pages 
Size 8Y,” x 11” 
Binder FREE 





INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. (2-1) 
Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York I!, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $10 for a copy of the new Confidential 
820-page ‘“‘FORBES 1952 Growth Stock Guide” at 
special price. (Regular price $15). I understand I 
can —" — at within 10 days for refund if not 


satisfied N.Y.C. orders, add 83% for Sales Tax.) 
eno hada cabenveesse vehlinesed ote besnienci 
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READERS SAY: 





Report on American Industry 
January 1 issue . . . very impressive. 
—James F. Rocue, 
Director of Public Relations, 
Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


. .. most informative and interesting. ... 
—B. I. Graves, vice-president, 

Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 

New York, N. Y. 


I feel that we can learn things from 
your observations. . . —Gorpon GiLMoORE, 
Vice-President, Public Relations, 

Trans World Airlines, Inc., 

New York, N. Y. 


I want to congratulate you on your 
Fourth Annual Report on American Indus- 
try. You have not only accumulated an 
amazing amount of factual data on differ- 
ent companies in different industries, but 
you have put it together in a most read- 
able manner. It is so readable, in fact, that 
I lost a couple of good nights’ sleep stay- 
ing up to read that particular issue. 

On page 94, you state, “Textron’s re- 
maining weakness is that its products .. . 
are highly styled and therefore perishable.” 
Since we abandoned our drapery and ap- 
parel lines, this statement is no longer true. 

On page 97 you state, “Burlington is 
the only one of the lot that supplements 
its year-book with any betwixt-times mate- 
rial.” This statement is not correct, as you 
will see from the enclosed copies of our 
last four informational letters to share- 
holders, which go out with quarterly divi- 
dend checks. —Royau LIrTte, pres., 

Textron, Inc., 
Providence, R. I. 


Your January 1 issue, covering American 
industry, was, as usual, very informative. 
The percentage evaluations you give to 
management, labor relations, etc., always 
proved interesting and informative. On 
looking them over this month by touch 
and observation, I think they again look 
good.... —Paut A. PFLUEGER, 

Pflueger & Baerwald, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Under the Textiles section of your An- 
nual Report on American Industry you 
state that the run-of-the-mill mill is the 
sometimes crumbling, sometimes crummy 
Southern outfit. 

Your description grossly misrepresents 
the facts and diabolically paints a picture 
of the Southern textile industry that is not 
typical. ... —James D. HAMMETT, 

Anderson, S. C. 


Your Annual Report statement, “At the 
nine-month mark, the only auto maker 
whose gross sales were below 1950’s was 
Nash-Kelvinator,” does not gee-up-with the 
facts. General Motors, Ford, Studebaker, 
and Hudson all had sharper reductions in 
production for this period than did Nash. 

As to man-days lost, the figure 33,750 
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seems large, but in terms of an idle plant 
it represents only four days’ loss of pro. 
duction, and this was made up in subse. 
quent weeks. —F. L. Buacx, 
Director of Public Relations, 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp, 

Detroit, Mich. 


In your Fourth Annual Report Issue, 
under the Paper Industry heading on page 
62, you stated: “The tie-up with Sound- 
view came cheap at 976,000 shares of 
Scott common,” etc. 

Actually, 1,220,625 Scott common shares 
are being exchanged for 976,500 shares of 
the common stock of Soundview Pulp 
Company. —G. A. Durr, 

Manager of Public Relations, 
Scott Paper Co., 
Chester, Pa, 
New Deck 

You will recall in the Old West, when 
the card game wasn’t going well for an 
individual, he called for a “New Deal.” 
When the game got progressively worse 
for him, he accused the dealer and de- 
manded a “Fair Deal.” Then, still losing, 
he demanded, and received a “New Deck.” 

This is precisely what the American 
people want. They’ve had their “New 
Deal” under Roosevelt; they've experi- 
enced a “Fair Deal” under Truman, and 
now they are crying for a “New Deck.” 

—Joxun D. Manoney, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Anti-Ike 

I must differ with you on the desirability 
of General Eisenhower for President. How- 
ever good his intentions may be, he has 
neither the experience nor ability to carry 
them out. He has been too close to the 
Truman Administration, and too obsessed 
with supplying arms to Western Europe- 
arms which would ultimately, quite pos 
sibly, fall into the hands of the Com- 
munists. A mon avis, of course! 

—BurRTON STEVENSON, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 


It is difficult for me to understand how 
a man who has spent his life studying 
politics and business can support 
Eisenhower for President of the United 
States, a man who has had no business or 
political experience except from a military 
standpoint. —C.avupe H. CastTte, M.D., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Wall Street 

Your “Wall Street” column was most it- 
teresting. Will this continue to be a pat 
of Forses in 1952? [Yes.—Ep.] I like it 
very much and hope so. 

All of it is good, but personally, please 
do not get it too bulky or too much to 
read semi-monthly. There are other press 
ing things and it’s a worry to leave one 
issue of Forses unfinished with another 
on the desk. —B. J. MERT?, 

The Buckeye Union Casualty Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


So long as Reader Mertz worries about 
his unfinished Forses, Forses will not 
worry.—Ep. 
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Crushed 

In your December 1, 1951 issue, the fol- 
lowing statement appeared on page 19: 
“Designed to keep an eye cocked for ‘spe- 
cial situations,’ Phoenix first bought (for 
$3.6 million) 90% of sadly mariaged Ne- 
dick’s, Inc., an orange-crush, hot-dog stand 
chain with 90 outlets.” 

The terms ““Orange-CRUSH” and 
“CRUSH” are trademarks of this Com- 
pany, which have been duly registered and 
upheld by the courts. Use of “Orange- 
CRUSH” in connection with the product 
of another company is, therefore, very 
prejudicial to our interests.—R. M. Horsey, 

executive vice-president, 
Orange-Crush Co., 
Chicago, Iil. 


ForseEs apologizes for having put Orange- 
CRUSH in the wrong limelight, promises 
to hurl no more such prejudicial lemons. 
-Ep. 
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Management organs 
... ForBEs carried two columns of com- 





e ment about how the employee publications 
” edited in New Jersey are not being used 
se by management to the fullest extent. And 
le I agree with you on that. 

g, But I get the impression that you sug- 
” gest that these publications be filled with 
an management viewpoint information. .. . 
w I'd like to see you deviate from the idea 
i that what is needed is more management 


information to the idea that what is needed 
is understandable information. 
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JEWELRY BOXES 


GIFT. WRAPPINGS 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Debenture: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the 
Debenture Stock will be paid Mar. 
3, 1952, to stockholders of record 
Feb. 11, 1952. 


“A” Common and Voting Common: 


A quarterly dividend of 30 cents 
per share on the “A” Common and 
Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Mar. 3, 1952, to stockholders of 
record Feb. 11, 1952. 


A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 
Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50c per share 
has been declared on the Common and 
New Class B Common stocks of the 
Company, payable March 5, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 15, 1952. 


W. J. Conran, 


WInstTon-SAceoM, N. C. 
January 10, 1952 


Secretary 














COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held January 10, 
1952, declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.06% per share 
on the $4.25 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of the company, 
payable February 15, 1952, 
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Edison Company 
; DIVIDENDS 

, 

; 

y4 
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CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.08% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 8 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.88% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 17 


4 The Board of Directors has 
44 authorized the payment of the 
’ following quarterly dividends: 
2514 cents per share on the 
’ Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4 4.08% Series; 

3014 cents per share on the 
4 Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.88% Series. 

4 The above dividends are pay- 
§ able February 29, 1952, to 
4. stockholders of record Febru- 
ary 5, 1952. Checks will be 
4 mailed from the Company's 
4 office in Los Angeles, February 
< 29, 1952, 

; P.C. HALE, Treasurer 


»4 January 18, 1952 
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ry, —RAupH GATEs, 
Y. The Duplan Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
ity Forses did not intend to suggest that 
jw quantity is a substitute for quality. How- 
has ever, the quality ef management informa- 
Ty tion can hardly be judged unless there is 
the first a significant quantity of it to analyze. 
sed —Ep. 
ye— 
yOS- 
ym- 
ON, 
“Tt | BENEFICIAL 
10W 
fing LOAN CORPORATION 
“0 DIVIDEND NOTICE 
. a Dividends have been declared by 
ver the Board of Directors, as follows: 
.D., CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
alif. $3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.81% per share 
(for quarterly period ending 
t in- March 31, 1952) 
a" COMMON STOCK 
Quarterly Dividend of 
lease $.50 per share 
h to The dividends are payable 
nett March 31, 1952 to stockholders 
of record at close of business 
-~ March 14, 1952. 
- PHILIP KAPINAS 
a January 18, 1952 Treasurer 
Ohio. IN U. S. 
sbout AND CANADA 
| not 


















February 1, 1952. 
A. SCHNEIDER, 


to stockholders of record 


Vice-Pres. and Treas. 











January 3, 1952 





THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following regular quarterly dividend: 


Common Stock 
No. 70, 20¢ per share 


payable on February 15, 1952, to holders of 
record at close of business January 19, 1952. 


Dare Parker 





LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 


Notice of 
Quarterly 
Dividend 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a quarterly dividend of 224 
cents per share on the Common Stock 
of the Company, payable February 1, 
1952 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business January 18, 1952. 


This dividend will not be distrib- 
uted to holders of the old Preferred 
and Common Stocks of the Company 
(or Certificates of Deposit for said 
Stocks) or to holders of the old Pre- 
ferred Stocks of Queens Borough Gas 
and Electric Company and Nassau & 
Suffolk Lighting Company until such 
shares have been surrendered and ex- 
changed for the new Cemmon Stock. 


VINCENT T. MILES 
January 9, 1952 Treasurer 








Secretary 























PUGET SOUND POWER 


& LIGHT COMPANY 
* 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 34 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 20c per share 
on Common Stock of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable February 15, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business January 24, 1952. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 
January 17, 1952 
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SINCLAIR 
OIL 
CORPORATION “sox 


aoa Om 


Common Stock Dividend No.85 


The Board of Directors of Sinclair Oil Cor- 

ration on Jan. 10, 1952 declared from 
the Earned Surplus of the Corporation a 
quarterly dividend of sixty-five cents ($.65) 
per share on the Common Stock, payable 
March 15, 1952 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Feb. 15, 1952. 
Checks will be mailed. p, C, SPENCER 


President 

















THOUGHTS 





Men of widely divergent views in 
our Own country live in peace together 
because they share certain common as- 
pirations which are more important 
than their differences. . . . The common 
responsibility of all Americans is to be- 
come effective, helpful participants in 
a way of life that blends and harmon- 
izes the fiercely competitive demands 
of the individual and society. 

—Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER (1948). 


Truth is often eclipsed but never 
extinguished. —Livy. 


The mark of the immature man is 
that he wants to die nobly for a cause, 
while the mark of the mature man is 
that he wants to live humbly for one. 

—WILLiaM STEKEL. 


There is not much collective security 
in a flock of sheep on the way to the 
butcher. —WinsTton CHURCHILL. 


Courage: fear holding on just a bit 
longer. —KRE0o.irE News. 


I hold it to be our duty to see that 
the wage-worker, the small producer, 
the ordinary consumer, shall get their 
fair share of business prosperity. But it 
either is or ought to be evident to 
everyone that business has to prosper 
before anybody can get any benefit 
from it. —THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


I will believe in the right of one man 
to govern a nation despotically when I 
find a man bor into the world with 
boots and spurs, and a nation born 
with saddles on their backs. 

—ALGERNON SIDNEY. 


One of the greatest victories you can 
gain over a man is to beat him at po- 
liteness. —JosH Biuincs. 


We should be eternally vigilant 
against attempts to check the expres- 
sion of opinions that we loathe. 

—JusticE OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


The word of God is the Christian 
soul’s best weapon, and it is essential 
to have it with him always. In doubt 
it decides; in consultation it directs; in 
anxiety it reassures; in sorrow it com- 
forts; in failure it encourages; in de- 
fense it protects; in offense it is mightier 
than the mighty. 

—Wi-FrepD T. GRENFELL. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Two things, well considered, would 
prevent many personal and interna- 
tional quarrels; first, to have it well 
ascertained whether we are not disput- 
ing about terms rather than things, and 
second, to examine whether that on 
which we ciffer is worth contending for. 

—Ca.es C. Coton. 


No age or time or life, no position 
or circumstance, has a monopoly on 
success. —E. F. G. Gerarp. 


The Boston Declaration 


Fifty-one national industrial leaders, 
attending Boston’s Mid-Century Jubilee 
of Progress, subscribed to the following 
“rights of free men” so that the indi- 
vidual American “may face the future 
with confidence”: 

1. The right to personal initiative; 
to choose freely; to lead but not dic- 
tate; to follow but not to be driven. 

2. The right to opportunity; to have 
a chance to forge ahead by his own 
efforts; to succeed or fail; and if he 
fails to try again. 

3. The right to personal dignity; to 
be protected from those impositions of 
others which they would not impose on 
themselves. 

4. The right to participate in affairs 
of common concern; to hear and be 
heard; to stand alone or to be one 
among equals. 

5. The right to provide for the fu- 
ture; to save or to spend; to advance or 
hold still; to be judge of his own wel- 
fare. 


Live in terms of your strong points. 
Magnify them. Let your weaknesses 
shrivel up and die from lack of nourish- 
ment. —WiLLiaM Younc EL Liort. 


Nature revolves, but man advances. 
—Epwarp YOuNG. 


The office of government is not to 
confer happiness, but to give men op- 
portunity to work out happiness for 
themselves. 

—WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


There are different ways of saying 
“It pays to advertise.” It pays, too, to 
have a quality product, adequate dis. 
tribution, good salesmen. Advertising is 
just one factor in the balance mechan- 
ism that leads to a sale: product, qual- 
ity, distribution, advertising and selling, 
Advertising is really salesmanship in 
print. Although capacity may be over- 
sold, you can never oversell the prod- 
uct. You can always continue to sell 
the goodwill and the assurance of qual. 
ity and service that make buyers seek 
out your brand beyond all others. 

—Paut B. Buckwa ter. 


The problem of abolishing want is 
not a problem in division, as the poli- 
ticians so often aver; it is a problem in 
multiplication. —HENry M. Wriston. 


Good character is that quality which 
makes one dependable whether being 
watched or not, which makes one truth- 
ful when it is to one’s advantage to be 
a little less than truthful, which makes 
one courageous when faced with great 
obstacles, which endows one with the 
firmness of wise self-discipline. 

—ARTHUR S. ADAMS. 


The second, sober thought of the 
people is seldom wrong, and always 
efficient. —MaARTIN VAN Buren. 


Freedom for workers is in turn con- 
ditioned by freedom for enterprise. 
—WILLIAM GREEN. 


Discretion is the perfection of reason, 
and a guide to us in all the duties of 
life. It is only found in men of sound 
sense and understanding —BRUYERE. 


Hatreds are the cinders of affection. 
—Sm WALTER RALEIGH. 


This country was not built by men 
who relied on somebody else to take 
care of them. It was built by men who 
relied on themselves, who dared to 
shape their own lives, who had enough 
courage to blaze new trails—enough 
confidence in themselves to take the 
necessary risks. 

—L. OLLIE EDMUNDS, pres., 
John B. Stetson University. 


No state will be well administered 
unless the middle class holds sway. 
—ARISTOTLE. 





A Text... 


Sent in by Franklin Young, 
Los Angeles, Calif. What's your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


But they that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength; they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles; they shall run, and 
not be weary; and they shall walk, and 
not faint. 


—Isaian 40:31 
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YOU. 


By Charles Furcolowe 
Foreword By 


Dr. George W. Calver, 
Attending Physician to 
Congress of the U. S. 
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li. It’s a great consolation to your widow to know you 
5 were a terriffic success before your untimely end. “Jones 
‘ was certainly the most promising man in the firm! And 
ch so young, too.” 
ng But it’s a lot more fun to stick around and share the 
- : * e Overweight executives have 
h- fruits of your success with your family. a better chance of early 
be 2 4] Here is a new form of health guide-book for ex- —— yoanigg fie ae 
eS Captivating ecutives. It tells you how to kill yourself by doing eaten, ere Sa 
y e an their thinner assoc $s, 
™ deliberately all the things you've been doing anyway according to a recent Met- 
Chapters: — overeating, overexercising, overworking and over- ad | aoe eee 
AS. worrying — pick your own poison. If you're determined recommended reading for 
* Public Enemy No. 1 3 pe ea - corporation executives with 
emesis to kill yourself — read ‘This Will Kill You’ and learn corporations whe want to get thin. You'll Gad 
. . . : . d d ! 
he © It’s Your Stomach how to do a professional job. On the other hand, if pasar td a me are 
ys * The Fat People you‘re in no hurry to end it all, you can add years life! Other chapters provide equally valuable 
a * To Die or Diet? to your life by doing just the reverse of the “spirited” nae Sie, 
* “I Didn’t Sleep A Wink P P : P P P 
i All Night!” instructions in this unique volume. W Oth Say: 
* You Too Can Have An Written in humorous style — with clever cartoon il- hat 
EN. Ulcer lustrations — this is a “deadly” serious book. In twenty a Ranat—yn ara 
© O's Easy to Co Crany delightfully whimsical chapters, Mr. Furcolowe covers if you read, digest and follow 
‘in * Are You a Hypo? es ” mistak PM livi this book.’’ And here’s how 
© The Smoke Eaters completely the field of our “grave” mistakes in living the Sanit atti ay Geena 
0 P physician: ‘The t enter- 
nd * Say When! — points out the easy path to an early foneew. taiainn hesiih Peep ar 
a. * What About Colds? While the many examples of how to end it all will come ops i my forty 
j : nee ve par —— amuse you, they’re also designed to bring you up short porn mee 
xercise is for Horses A eT ’ ‘ ; ibe sound health hint 
on. * “Hard Work Never Killed . gy s exactly what I've been doing — and that Pesto odd 
GH. Anybody” shouldnt’. years to your 
* The Sex Problem Under the critical supervision of a distinguished phy- a 
nen . Mind Over Matter ; sician, Mr. Furcolowe has prepared this book with 
- ° ee sorte = careful attention to vital, statistics and case histories. 
= a Doctor? But as an experienced writer, he presents his health 
gh * Do Rules Run You Ragged? facts with delightful charm and readability. 
ugh Here’s a health book that will bring you both pleas- 
the ure and profits. 
Read it now, instead of later in the hospital! 
“ Reserve a Copy at Your Book Store or Mail Coupon 
sity. 
red 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $2.75 for a copy of the new executive's health 
>] book “This Will Kill You’ by C.Furcolowe.! understand that 
| __ if it doesn’t add years to my life, | can get my money back! 
(On N. Y. C. orders, please add 3% Sales Tax) 
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a recent years, research on 
diseases of the heart and blood 
vessels has brought impressive ad- 
vances that are helping to save many 
lives today. 


Recurrent attacks of rheumatic fever 
—the chief threat to the hearts of chil- 
dren—may be prevented by penicillin 
or other drugs. New hormone com- 
pounds are also proving helpful in treat- 
ing acute rheumatic fever, even in cases 
in which the heart has been seriously 

Diseases of the arteries that nourish 
the heart can be treated more effectively 
now than ever before with certain drugs 
that prevent the formation or spread 
of blood clots. Studies show that under 
ideal conditions mortality from these 
causes was reduced about one-third by 
the proper use of these drugs. 


Great strides have been made in cur- 
ing infections that attack the valves of 
the heart. Heretofore, such infections 
were nearly always fatal. Today, two 
out of three cases are cured. 








- 


Today, thousands of people with 
bad hearts are living practically nor- 
mal lives simply by faithfully follow- 
ing the doctor’s instructions. Among 
the groups aiding research on heart 
disease is the Life Insurance Medical 
Research Fund, in which 143 Life 
insurance companies participate. Since 
1945, the Fund has contributed nearly 
4 million dollars to support studies on 
heart and blood vessel disorders. 





In addition, other research studies 
point to progress in the detection and 
treatment of various heart disorders. 
Prominent among these are the recent 
advances in knowledge about how the 
body utilizes cholesterol—a fatty sub- 
stance in the blood—which is suspected 
of playing a part in hardening of the 
arteries. 


Diagnostic instruments of unusual 
precision are also being perfected. 
These promise to reveal diseased heart 
conditions much sooner than is possi- 
ble with present devices. 


Even with these and other advances, 
diseases of the heart and blood vessels 
continue to be the greatest hazard to 
life. Some 9 million Americans are af- 
fected by them, and they account for 
about 44 percent of the total mortality 
in our country. 


Authorities say, however, that much 
can be done to help protect the heart, 
and reduce the toll from heart disease. 
Here are some measures they recom- 
mend: 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 


1, Do not ignore possible warnings 
of heart trouble: pain or a feeling o! 

oppression in the chest, rapid or ir- 
regular beating of the heart, short- 
ness of breath, and excessive fatigue, 
Such symptoms are often of nervous” 
origin, but their true meaning’ 
should be determined by the doctor, 


2. Have periodic medical check-ug 

Everyone, especially those middle- 
aged or over, should have periodic ™ 
medical examinations. Such check- ” 
ups generally insure that if heart ™ 
trouble should occur, it will be de- 
tected early, when the chances of © 
successful control are best. | 


3. Follow a routine of healthful live 
ing.Such a routine should includea 
nourishing diet, getting plenty o 
rest and sleep, trying to avoid ten-~ 
sion, and keeping weight at normal or” 
below. The latter is especially im- 
portant as extra weight is a contrib- 
uting factor to several types of 
heart trouble. / 





Please send me the free 
booklet, 252F, “Your 
Heart.”’ 

















